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THE PLACE OF THE MIDDLE AGES IN THE 
TEACHING OF HISTORY.} 


To us teachers of history the conflict of studies is a very 
familiar and a very ultimate trouble. There are so many fair 
pastures in the great expanse of knowledge on which we would 
fain feed all our disciples. But there are only a few hours in the 
day that sleeping, eating, playing, loafing, leave free for learning, 
and there are such an infinite variety of studies which some of 
us wish to cram into them. Luckily the day is past when historical 
study needs to demonstrate its right to exist. The present 
prosperity of our Association is surely enough to prove this up 
to the hilt. Ten years ago, on the eve of the Great War, the 
Historical Association was proud that it had for three successive 
years overtopped a total of a thousand members. Its member- 
ship now approaches 5000. All must be well in this best of all 
possible worlds under such happy conditions. 

Yet numbers are not everything, and if the battle for the 
recognition of the subject is as good as won, there is an internal 
conflict between various branches of our study which may well 
still trouble our serenity. We all study or teach history, but what 
sort of history is it that we concern ourselves with? Is_ all 
history equally good for us and for our pupils? Or are there not 
some periods of history which are of such transcendent importance 
that the rest ought to be neglected in their favour? Can history 
be treated as a separate subject, or ought it not to be so bound 
up with allied branches of knowledge that it is in danger of losing 
its identity and individuality ? 

These are important questions, on which historians ought to 


1 The Annual Address, delivered before the Historical Association at 
University College, Exeter, on 3rd January, 1023, 
No, 29,—vou, VIII. B 
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make up their minds. And we are the more compelled to come 
to decisions since there is an increasing danger that the final 
judgment will not be left in our hands. Ten years ago one of 
our annual reports distinguished between those ‘‘ more concerned 
with the machinery of education ’’ and ‘“ those concerned with 
education itself.” These former are now much more in evidence 
than in the good old days before the war. The administrator 
is still with us: the Board of Education is very much with us, 
and we now have, nearer home, a new species of bureaucratic 
control in the local educational authority. Those who pay the 
piper must call the tune, and it is vain to struggle against him 
who has the power of the purse. Just as the Stewart kings had 
to give way to Parliament, so have we to give way to those 
whose financial efforts have raised us to a state of modest pros- 
perity which would have seemed riches to the founders of the 
society which holds its sixteenth annual meeting this week. 

Yet there are dangers from such control. There is the loss 
of freedom which so many of us lament. There is the danger 
also that ‘“‘ those concerned with the machinery rather than 
education itself’ may be too much moved by general streams 
of tendency, by the actions and reactions of half-instructed 
public opinion, by what is called the spirit of the age. 

It is one of these reactions of opinion that now fills some of 
us with alarm. A dozen years ago there was a real danger lest 
recent history should be pushed out of consideration by the 
claims of earlier periods. There was an even more real danger 
lest, in our absorption in national history, we should forget that 
no nation lives an isolated and self-supporting life, that our civilisa- 
tion is not merely national but world-wide, and that neither Great 
Britain, nor even Greater Britain, can be understood, unless we 
know something about our neighbours and associates, our enemies 
even more than our friends. There was the worst danger of all, 
lest a too narrowly political conception of history should blind us 
to the great fact that even man, the political animal, does not live 
by politics alone. History is not only “ past politics ” but some- 
thing infinitely wider. The whole content of our past civilisation 
is the legitimate field of the historian’s study. 

We must ungrudgingly acknowledge that it is all for our good 
that a wider historical vision is now permitted to the teacher and 
student. It is good that history is now, so to say, brought up to 
date, that our text-books no longer end with the first Reform 
Bill or the accession of Victoria, but carry us up to the treaties 
which four years ago were expected to put an end to all war. 
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There is no longer any fear lest our children should grow up in the 
blank ignorance in which we spent our youth as to the great 
events of the generation preceding our own. Even more than the 
increased study of the most modern periods of British history, 
should we welcome the revolution which has established the 
teaching of general European history in our schools, and the 
equally startling revolution that has revealed to British youth 
the existence of the Britains beyond the seas, that has shown 
that social history, economic history, the history of ideas and 
the history of science, have some place side by side with the history 
of the State. 

It is well that all boys and girls should know something 
about universal history; but is not this boon purchased rather 
heavily if the price to be paid is that the rising generations will 
know next to nothing of the history of their own land? It is 
good to know that political history is not the only history, but 
it is surely a loss if our future citizens are more ignorant than their 
fathers of the process by which their own state came into being. 
Moreover, the introduction of fresh elements into an already over- 
crowded time-table must inevitably raise the question what is to 
be left out to make room for them. Just as twenty years ago 
modern history and European history were unduly neglected, so 
now by a revolution in fashion British history and medieval 
history are threatened with undue depression. 

There are many disquieting symptoms of the present drift 
towards the most modern periods of history. In the colossal 
examination system which is our most concrete and most melan- 
choly tribute to educational progress, history nowadays spells 
modern history. This is true both as regards schools and universi- 
ties: it applies equally to history considered as one aspect of a 
general education, and to history as a subject of specialised study. 
When teachers of history are sought for, the candidates in most 
favour are those whose knowledge is of the history of the nine- 
teenth century. An interest in early periods is looked upon with 
disfavour, as suggesting the probability of weakness in the history 
of recent times. There are educational experts who maintain 
that the starting-point of the history that matters is 1789. The 
modern university is sometimes warned that it has no right to 
concern itself overmuch with the dilettante antiquarianism that 
wastes its energies on the outworn past. It is even urged that 
history should be written backwards. An even worse tendency 
is to re-write history from a particular point of view. The 
‘ patriotic bias ’’ of the past is to be corrected by an anti-patriotic 

B2 
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bias that shows our country to be nearly always wrong. Those 
who hate war would have all battles cut out of the history books, 
despite the unfortunate facts that war plays a large part in history, 
and the present general outlook does not suggest much prospect 
that fighting will be immediately eliminated. There were some 
who urged the Board of Education to order the text-books of 
our schools to be re-written ‘‘ from the standpoint of the League 
of Nations.” 

The cult of the history of yesterday is a natural rebound 
from the neglect of recent history. It became inevitably more 
intense in the days of the Great War. In times such as those 
through which we have lived, it became exceedingly difficult 
for the student of the remote past to abstract his mind from the 
present-day problems which were at the moment so much more 
urgent. If he had spirit and leisure enough to go on with his 
study at all, he consoled himself by trying to bring his learning 
into some sort of relation with the living present. As with the 
scholar so with the teacher. Everything was “ ancient history ”’ 
that was not the history of yesterday. 

We must not let the lassitude, inevitable in a time of exceptional 
stress and trouble, colour our considered views of the scope of 
education. We must, however, recognise the earnestness and 
high purpose of those who are now urging that our main attention 
as teachers should be devoted to the most modern periods of 
history. Let us treat them with all possible respect, and try to 
understand what underlies their position. We must appreciate 
their point of view, before we can discuss its validity. 

At the back of the mind of our modernists lies a notion that 
may, without offence, be called practical or utilitarian. Modern 
history is most useful to us: it assists us to do things: it tells us 
more about the conditions of the world we live in: it helps the 
politician to wage war or negotiate peace: it demonstrates to 
the pacifist how ruinous and brutal a thing is even the most just 
of wars: it suggests to the voter whether he should vote Liberal 
or Conservative or Labour: it shows us how overcrowding, 
underpaying, unemployment, ferocious competition and all our 
dismal social conditions have arisen and how we can best remedy 
them. 

This doctrine is by no means new, and it has its strong element 
of truth. We live in the present, and our first duty is to know a 
great deal about the conditions immediately antecedent to the 
world in which we are working. Nor need we sneer at utility, or 
disparage a thing because it has its use. Our trouble only arises 
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when we take too narrow a view of utility and make too short 
cuts to secure it, expecting from history the same sort of guidance 
that the speculator on the turf hopes to get from the tipster of 
the sporting newspaper. This was the error of the school of 
Seeley, and it is not only fatal to the building up of an ordered 
school of history, but inimical in the long run to any intelligent 
belief in knowledge. As a matter of fact, modern history may, 
or may not, be of value in helping us to meet our present needs. 
It would be easy to show that a man may be chock-full of modern 
history and yet most incompetent to derive any useful aid from 
it in determining his action. Contrariwise, an ignorant person 
with insight and feeling can come to much better decisions than 
the stupid or unobservant student, however well-informed he 
may be. But I would go further than this and maintain that, 
if you only study history for some immediate practical motive, 
you will soon find the practical man ceasing to study history at 
all. The labour of learning is great: the direct benefits are few 
and doubtful. If your only motive in reading history is to get 
practical lessons, you would in the long run be wiser not to muddle 
your brains with otiose learning, but rather keep your head clear 
and your eyes wide open, and not bother yourself about past 
experience. It is not to the would-be practical man, impatient 
for quick returns, that history teaches her best lessons. These 
are far too subtle, too impalpable, to be grasped so easily. Even 
in the most practical of the physical sciences the most useful 
results have generally accrued to those who seek knowledge for 
its own sake. The practical lesson is the accidental reward of 
disinterested study. He that seeks does not always find, especially 
when his motive for investigation. is something outside interest 
in the thing studied. 

Some higher ground must be taken, if we would convince our- 
selves that knowledge of history is an aim to be pursued for its 
own sake. And to those who have a thirst for knowledge all 
history has its value. You cannot pick and choose. Still less 
can you say “ this period is better than that ’’; though you may 
say “such and such an aspect of history makes its appeal to me 
more insistently than all the rest.’’ The natural curiosity of the 
intelligent child is quite indiscriminate in its questioning. It 
wants to know about everything, and especially about those things 
of which there is little knowledge to be had. The mission of 
education is not to stifle but to discipline this spirit. Education 
fails if it compels everyone to travel by the same road, to read 
the same books, to accept the same view of things. Historical 
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education confesses bankruptcy if it does not include within its 
purview the whole sweep of history. By all means let us give 
freedom to those that think the history of the nineteenth century 
is the best introduction to history for those who have to live and 
work in the twentieth. But there are other avenues equally 
clamouring for exploration, and we must allow the same liberty 
to those who find their best stimulus from ages more distant or 
less remote than these. 

There is, however, a special danger in beginning our historical 
teaching on the threshold of our own age, a danger which threatens 
the very root of all historical knowledge, the knowledge of 
method. We know that the greatest discovery of the nineteenth 
century was the historical method, and what an enormous part 
it has played in the advancement of all forms of knowledge. 
There is no need to disparage the historical method by complaining 
that it does not accomplish what it never professes to perform. 
No judicious person would claim that history will ever teach us 
first principles, or explain the hidden origin .of things. But by 
tracing back to remote ages the sources of the institutions and 
ideas which we still have among us, it minimises these problems 
and scatters many illusions that the mere contemplation of their 
later developments might tend to foster. We are half-way 
towards solving a problem when we have traced it from stage to 
stage throughout the ages. And in doing this the historian is 
making his special contribution to knowledge. 

Modern society is the result of a very long and very gradual 
process of development. There is no worse road to understanding 
it, than to take it up at its penultimate stage. It is as if we begin 
to comprehend the process of animal evolution by starting our 
zoological investigations with the anthropoid ape. We have to 
go back to the embryology of ideas and institutions, if we could 
give such explanation of them as will serve a useful purpose. 
For the deep investigator nothing can safely be left unexamined, 
because we cannot tell beforehand what will prove relevant and 
what unserviceable for our inquiry. 

It may be urged on the other side that though history is 
admittedly the result of slow evolution, the practical teacher 
is limited by time and space, and less concerned with the recon- 
struction of the whole process than with the presentation to the 
youthful mind of the big things that now matter. There are 
periods of crisis and revolution which tend to blot out the work of 
those who have lived in the early stages of history, so that the 
teacher may safely neglect them. This may be true to some 
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extent of those remote ages which have essentially passed away 
and left little trace behind them. But the keen interest lately 
evoked by discoveries in Egypt and Crete, shows that men will 
not willingly neglect even the most remote phases of antiquity. 
It is even clearer with regard to certain great stages of human 
development, the neglect of which will set our historical picture 
quite out of focus. There are two periods of history which speci- 
ally appeal to us inheritors of Western civilisation. We cannot 
afford to neglect Graeco-Roman antiquity. Not the invasions of 
the Teutonic barbarians, not the victory of Christianity, nor the 
revival of the Eastern world which followed the preaching of 
Islam, could blot out either the great teaching of the Hellenic 
spirit nor the lessons of politics, law and order which the world- 
wide Roman Empire taught to modern ages. Neither can we 
neglect the Middle Ages, for the Middle Ages handed on to us 
the teachings of the ancient world, and it is from the Middle Ages 
that our own civilisation proceeds. If we would understand 
modern civilisation aright, we cannot make a fresh start a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty years ago. 

The practical uses of ancient history have recently been urged 
upon this association by an ingenious and persuasive advocate. 
Let us bring into court Dr. Ernest Barker, who, a year ago, in 
the course of a provocative but stimulating harangue, told 
you that Greek history “as studied in the school of Litere 
Humaniores at Oxford ”’ is a better equipment for understanding 
the contemporary world than is a knowledge of a “ favourite 
period of ‘ modern’ history that runs from 1789 to 1878.” Let 
us hear his reasons. ‘‘ Greece of the fifth century before Christ is 
present in the spirit of this age as its analogue and inspiration ”’ ; 
“it is Pericles and not Bismarck who is really modern, because 
it is he who is our nearest spiritual kin.” Without going quite 
so far as Dr. Barker, I may confess a measure of sympathy 
with this latest pronouncement of academic conservatism. My 
quarrel is not so much with his estimate of the value of Greek 
history, as with the suggestion of exclusiveness in his claim 
and some of the practical applications he deduces from his 
premises. 

So long as we have the classical scholar with us, we are in 
no danger of forgetting the contribution of Greece and Rome to 
modern history. The excessive claims by which he is wont to 
provoke us must not blind us to the truth that lies behind them. 
But his outlook tends to be literary or philosophical rather than 
strictly historical. The narrowly “ classical’ student of ancient 
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history is liable sometimes to stop his studies too soon. He has 
doubtless his reasons for doing so, but he loses his perspective if 
he regards the “‘ classical ’’ period as the end of all that matters, 
and vainly imagines that the world stopped for a thousand years 
until the “revival of learning” rekindled the ancient spirit. 
We owe largely to broad-minded investigators of what were once 
the neglected periods of ancient history, the knowledge that these 
later periods are just those which ensured the transmission of 
ancient civilisation to modern times. Europe did not go to sleep 
in the Middle Ages, and then wake up, open her eyes and see light 
at some date, precisely marked out as 1453, 1492 or 1494 by 
eminent authorities. In the long story of European evolution 
the Middle Ages form an integral part, and unless you make allow- 
ance for them you see modern history all askew. The men of the 
Renaissance, like the men of the Age of Reason, despised and 
ignored the Middle Ages. It is painful to find that there are still 
people who believe that you can hop straight from the Periclean 
or the Augustan ages to the times of the Medici and Louis 
Quatorze, if not to the days of Robespierre and Napoleon. 
Against them we can only restate those well-worn battle cries of 
the last generation—the doctrines of the continuity and of the 
unity of history. It is good to begin at the beginning, but we 
must on no account stop at an arbitrary line, jump over hundreds 
of years, and then start afresh. 

We cannot afford to neglect the Middle Ages; still less can 
we ignore the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. They cannot 
do so, even in France, though the men of the Revolution made a 
resolute effort to renounce all national history and to reconstruct 
society upon abstract philosophical principles. But history was 
too much for the doctrinaire, and the Rights of Man make a 
poor show before the facts of experience. Even to-day we must 
know French history if we would understand French mentality. 
Not even the European settlers of America, be they English or 
French, Spanish or Portuguese, can understand their history 
aright, unless they know the nature of the civilisation which their 
emigrant ancestors brought over the Atlantic with them in the 
days when medizval tradition was still a living force. Still 
less can we dispense with the Middle Ages in conservative England. 
The greater part of what is most valuable in our classical inherit- 
ance came to us indirectly through the Middle Ages and took a 
new colour from contact with the impressionable and resourceful 
medieval mind. Nor is our debt to the Middle Ages confined 
to this. Nearly everything that makes the modern world what it is 
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to-day sprang directly from the institutions, the ideas, the faiths, 
the manners of the Middle Ages. 

Let us make these statements concrete by examples. Let 
us accept for the moment the doctrine that now prevails so widely, 
that our special function in teaching history is to explain the 
world in which we live to-day. How can the teacher explain to 
intelligent boys or girls how the Britain in which they live came into 
being without a constant appeal to medieval origins? Our pupils 
live in a parish or township, in a hundred and county. To explain 
the parish you must go back to the days of the Norman Conquest 
or the age of Charles the Great, and, if you would be thorough, 
to the primitive parochia which we now call the diocese, and so to 
all the problems of early ecclesiastical organisation. The town- 
ship similarly takes us back to the somewhat illusive system of 
our ‘ Teutonic ancestors,’ and if in the south the parish has 
absorbed the township, you can only make it clear that the reason 
why your pupil’s father pays his rates to the parish officer is be- 
cause in the Middle Ages the Church absorbed the State to such 
an extent that the smaller subdivisions of the Church gradually 
became the administrative units of the State. Ifthe hundreds are 
so unimportant as to be negligible, the county is still a very real 
thing. But to explain Devonshire you must go back to the 
original shiring of Wessex into convenient subdivisions, and to 
explain Cornwall you must say something about the little Welsh 
kingdom that survived the Saxon conquest, but only lost its 
Welsh speech within the last two hundred years, and still retains 
its Welsh place-names, and to no small measure its Celtic tempera- 
ment and psychology. If you are teaching farther east, you must 
account for the south-eastern shires by the original kingdoms 
of the ‘‘ Heptarchy,” and the election of the sheriff of Middesex 
by the city of London raises the whole problem of triumphant 
municipalities dominating the countryside. When your pupil 
learns that London or Exeter has a sheriff of its own, apart 
from the sheriff of the shire, you must show how many hundred 
years ago the process began which in our own days resulted in the 
establishment of the autonomous county borough, which is no 
effective part of the topographical shire in which it is locally em- 
bedded. In the Midlands the story of the local shires takes you 
back to Mercia, to its re-conquest from the Danes and to its system- 
atic subdivision into local units, each surrounding the borough 
which gives its name to it. In Lancashire and Rutland, in 
Cheshire and in Durham, the county can only be explained by some- 
time feudal lordships or by a dead-and-gone franchise of a great 
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earl or a great bishop, who had been given all the rights of the 
king within the limits of his possessions. A visit to the local 
museum requires historical instruction ranging from neolithic 
man, through the Romans, Danes, Saxons and Normans, to the 
old tobacco-pipes that Raleigh might have smoked and James I 
certainly abhorred. Do we climb up to the earthen fortress 
crowning some solitary hill, do we explore a grass-grown mound 
crowned by some ancient keep, or muse among the ruins of 
Rougemont or Berry Pomeroy, of Glastonbury or of Tavistock, 
we must know something of medieval, nay of pre-medieval, 
history before we can satisfy the curiosity which all these sites 
suggest. 

I do not believe that we can profitably teach much local 
history, but I hold firmly to the faith that by illustrating general 
national history by local examples, we can make all the difference 
in the world in the intelligent appreciation by our pupils of the 
place in which they live, be it a great historic city like Exeter, 
or a very ordinary town or village. But to do this with any 
success, you must have some medieval knowledge to fall back 
upon. In the capital of the west local and national history 
often meet. The judges come round on circuit; juries are em- 
panelled to meet them and co-operate with them; why do the 
judges not live and work here all the year round, as they would 
do at Rennes, the local capital of the land over against us here 
in the south-west ? Why are ordinary folk taken away from their 
business to assist in the law-courts? Our magistrates dispense 
justice for the locality in petty and quarter sessions. Why are 
they laymen and not professional lawyers, as they would be in 
other lands? Again, why is English law centralised in London, 
while in France the law-courts are decentralised all over the land, 
though in England local government is strong and in France 
all local authority depends upon the central power in Paris ? 
Why, again, is London the capital of England and Paris the capital 
of France? Why did the bishop and his cathedral only establish 
themselves in Exeter on the eve of the Norman Conquest? How 
many institutions, how many movements are there not among us, 
that attract the curiosity of the ordinary young person, but can 
only be explained by a reference to medieval history ? 

The same situation presents itself to us if we turn our attention 
to bigger things. The monarchy is a medieval survival. Parlia- 
ment is essentially a medizval institution and so is representative 
government. The Roman Church and the Papacy can only be 
explained by the medievalist. Even the English Church is still 
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ordered on medizval lines and, until the restorer worked his evil 
task, churchmen still worshipped mainly in medizval buildings. 
Do we wish to proceed with our studies at a University ? The Uni- 
versity is essentially a medizval institution, perhaps the happiest 
outcome, and the strongest survival of the medieval mind. And 
this is true not only of Universities like Oxford and Cambridge, 
that go back historically to the great period of the Middle Ages. 
It is even more true of our modern Universities, actual and poten- 
tial, for the modern University is much more on the lines of a 
medieval University than are Oxford and Cambridge, which are 
often ignorantly denounced as medieval for familiar character- 
istics that only arose in them after the Middle Ages were well over. 
Indeed when “‘ medieval ”’ is used by the ignorant as a term of 
reproach, it is remarkable how seldom the thing abused has any- 
thing that is medieval about it! 

Many of our broadest concepts are either medieval in origin 
or handed on to us in their medieval shapes. Take, for example, 
the rival ideals of nationality and internationalism. Nationality 
has its first roots in the later medieval centuries, though only 
embodied in institutions in our own days. Many of us, brought 
face to face with the difficulties involved in absolute nationalism, 
are sighing for something more uggestive of the bonds that unite 
rather than the differences that separate man from man. And 
some are seeking a remedy for the evils of excessive nationalism 
in internationalism. If that is to be our ultimate goal, we shall 
certainly not go back to tne Greek city state, which made every 
man an enemy outside its narrow limits. We shall hardly go 
back even to the Roman Empire, which, if it gave peace and unity 
to the world, did so by submission to a soulless autocracy. We 
shall rather go back to the common civilisation of the Middle Ages, 
when all civilised men spoke the same tongues, thought the same 
thoughts and agreed in a common faith and in common ideals. 
In the fourteenth century Englishmen and Frenchmen were con- 
stantly at war; but they had much more in common than have 
the Englishmen and Frenchmen who in these latter days fought 
side by side to win victory in the greatest war of the world’s 
history. 

I could weary you with further insistence on the lessons which 
the Middle Ages can still teach the modern man. If I have 
omitted the whole social and economic sphere, I only do so 
because it will involve me in issues that are still disputable. Yet 
the similarity of mediswval social and economic conditions all 
over the West have surely their value to us. The medieval 
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municipality, the medizeval guild, are the anticipations of much 
that is characteristically modern. The Greek unitary state which 
absorbed in itself society, the Church, the whole field of economic 
activity, is of less direct value to us than the strangely modern 
aspects of the various corporations into which the medieval world 
embodied the different relations of man with man. It has more 
to teach us than the great despotisms, quickened by the national 
spirit but deadened by such barren ideas as proprietary sovereignty 
and rigidly drawn class distinctions, that heralded the modern 
ages between the Reformation and the French Revolution. 
Before I leave these tempting fields I cannot forbear the 
pleasure of quoting once more my friend Dr. Barker. His 
obiter dicta invite comment and stimulate our ideas. Among 
his sayings is his gentle depreciation of overmuch curiosity about 
“things that were,’ but which, to his philosophic eye, have no 
present significance. If we yield to our curiosity, we incur the 
danger of the progressus ad infinitum. <A wisely definite concep- 
tion of history would at once show that to examine the functions 
of “ the wardrobe of a medieval king”’ is to become “one of 
the story-tellers of the infinite.’ Dr. Barker is not always 
consistent, but, though himself a man of wide learning, he shows 
consistency in his aversion to such knowledge as will not aid 
each age to the attainment of self-consciousness. But is he 
always sure that he knows precisely what “facts” will most 
easily assist him to realise his ideal? Is it even certain that there 
are not among them some “ new facts,” and that before long 
there may well be more such new facts, evolved from work on 
“‘ unprinted materials”’ ¢ I have no claim to be a philosopher, 
but I believe that “ new facts”’ are good things, though I think 
that it is a mistake to believe that we must all go to “ unprinted 
material’ to discover them. I believe that there are an infinite 
number of facts which are of the smallest value in themselves, but 
which become of infinite potential use if they are studied in 
their relation to each other. A “‘ fact’ is a fact, and Dr. Barker’s 
quaint distinction between the history which deals with mind 
and the science which deals with matter is not likely to commend 
itself to historians or scientists, or even, if I may be so bold as to 
add, to all schools of philosophers. ‘ Scientific” research is 
not such mindless drudgery as Dr. Barker seems to think, and the 
“natural world’’ and the “ human world” are not so clearly 
cut apart as he asserts. Research is research all the world over. 
In it the mind, stimulated by the pursuit of something new, 
attains its end only when it fits in its discoveries to some general 
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plan of things. In both alike there is spade-work to be done, 
and though some can only dig, yet your philosopher or historian 
is not likely to think discreetly unless he has himself plied his 
nimble spade. Mommsen could write his Roman History because 
he was editing the Corpus Inscriptionum. What scientific 
discoverer has not found his way to his epoch-making generalisa- 
tions through hard labour in examining and classifying an infinite 
number of small “ facts”’ ? 

But I must pull myself up: I am not concerned either with 
the relations of mind and matter or with the justification of 
research. I am quite content to express a general sympathy 
with the point of view of Professor Pollard, who has written all 
that is necessary to correct Dr. Barker’s simple confidence that 
most history worth knowing is known already. Dr. Barker 
deprecates a foolish curiosity about a ‘‘ medieval king’s ward- 
robe.” One who has spent more years than he cares to tell in 
such a trivial inquiry must plead guilty to such a waste of energy, 
and, moreover, to the even more serious charge of corrupting 
youth by inciting them to similar investigations, to studies, 
assuredly not profitable in the worldly sense, and doubly therefore 
to be condemned if they only lead to “ tragical compilations,” 
“to a mass of sherds piled up in a heap by the side of the hole 
from which they were dug.’ I should like to suggest that even 
our work may do just a little to help forward the process of 
tracing the present back to some of the ‘‘ roots and the inspira- 
tions of the past which go to constitute the living present.” 

The nature, functions and machinery of the state are surely 
part of the living present. I have already suggested that parlia- 
ment, constitutional monarchy, the modern British state are 
only explicable by reference to the-Middle Ages. I also venture 
to believe that even the study of medieval administration is 
not out of all relation to our present experience. 

What is the origin of all that bureaucratic machinery which 
the ages have created? When I was young I was taught by 
Burckhardt and Creighton that the modern state arose in the 
Italian cities of the Renaissance. As a matter of fact the organisa- 
tion of the Italian cities goes back beyond the Renaissance to 
the Middle Ages. It would be hard to prove that the makers of 
the Tudor, or the Bourbon, or the Hohenzollern monarchy were 
greatly influenced by the Italians, at any rate by any Italian 
state outside Venice. The modern state in the West is an elabora- 
tion of the medieval state, and we must go back to the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries if we would see how it came into being. 
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Now medieval political institutions arose out of the economy of 
the household of the medieval magnate. The twelfth-century 
prince or baron used the same instruments to govern his house- 
hold, to administer his.estate and to rule his dominions. When 
he had collected his rents and his taxes—taxes in that happy 
age were quite a novelty !—he stored the proceeds in his bedroom. 
Accordingly the head of his staff of male housemaids, the chamber- 
lain, not only saw that his bed was made, his bath filled and 
emptied, and his room tidied, but that the strong box in which 
the master kept his treasure was safeguarded in its natural place of 
deposit, the king’s bedroom. As luxury grew the magnate added a 
dressing-room to his domestic accommodation. It was naturally 
adjacent to the bedroom itself, a little room, an antechamber, called 
the wardrobe, where the lord’s clothes were hung, his treasure and 
documents stored, his correspondence and accounts conducted. 
As a medieval potentate had as many servants as an Indian 
maharaja, there was a staff for the wardrobe as well as a staff 
for the chamber. As time went on, these domestic servants, 
being always near at hand, acquired the king’s confidence. The 
king’s chamber became the financial department of the state, 
and as our kings were always on the move and often abroad, their 
chamber and wardrobe were now in one place, now in another. Our 
Norman kings found it inconvenient that their treasure and the 
staff administering it should itinerate with themselves. Accord- 
ingly they planted at Westminster a special branch of the chamber 
which, under its famous name of the exchequer, was the chief 
financial office of the English Crown from the days of Henry I to 
less than two hundred years ago. In technical language the 
exchequer went “‘ out of court’ before the end of the twelfth 
century. Within a hundred years the king’s writing department, 
or chancery, controlled by the chaplains of his chapel with some 
help from the clerks of the chamber and wardrobe, followed the 
example of the exchequer. This process was more gradual, and 
it was hardly before the fourteenth century had run its course 
that the chancery also went out of court. Thus arose the 
distinction between the officers of the state and the officers of 
the household. 

The royal household had still to be administered, and the 
household service had therefore still to be continued. Moreover, 
the king trusted his domestic servants so much more than he 
trusted his truculent barons that he wished them to have as large 
a share as he dared in the government of his dominions. Accord- 
ingly he not only continued but strengthened the old chamber 
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and wardrobe, instead of regarding them as superseded by their 
‘offshoots. Thus chamber and wardrobe remained political as 
well as household institutions, and duplicated the work of the 
exchequer and of the chancery. As time went on, and political 
machinery became more complicated, the process of subdivision 
proceeded much further. The household secretariat of the privy 
seal remained in court to write the king’s personal and intimate 
letters, even after his political secretary, the chancellor, had 
become a public minister. But before the end of the fourteenth 
century the privy seal in its turn became an officialised minor 
office of state. The king then found another private secretary 
in the court functionary who kept his signet ring, and who, 
by the days of Richard II, had become a regular official of the 
court. From the king’s secretaries of the fifteenth century arose 
the modern secretaries of state. To this day we read how, when 
the ministry changes, the king’s ministers receive or surrender 
their “seals of office.’”’ The seals are just the ancient signets 
whose custody was the special care of the king’s secretaries of the 
later Middle Ages. When the chancellor became a judge and chair- 
man of the House of Lords, the secretaries divided among them- 
selves the chief administrative functions of the Crown. They 
are the sources of our chief modern ministries. Even in America 
the secretary of state remains the chief mouthpiece of the Presi- 
dent, just as our Tudor or Stewart secretaries were the chief 
channels by which the king’s wishes were transmitted to his 
subjects. Even in the socialist Germany of to-day there is an 
imperial chancellor who stands as the supreme minister of the 
state, retaining the same lofty position which the English chancel- 
lors of the Middle Ages, the Burnells and the Wykehams, had 
once held. But we have not only to go back to the Middle Ages 
to explain our modern ministry. Our modern civil service is 
the direct descendant of the clerks of our medieval kings. In 
the fourteenth century we had already a permanent, specialised, 
highly trained and reasonably efficient service of officials, the 
predecessors of our civil servants of to-day. 

It may perhaps be said that all this is mere antiquarianism, 
that to know it simply panders to idle curiosity, and that we are 
quite happy even if we don’t know these dead-and-gone processes. 
But be that as it may, if we think out these facts, if we interpret 
and verify them, we have in our humble way shown that many 
modern institutions have their roots in the past. And so long 
as we can read our Dante and our Chaucer, so long as the majestic 
gloom of Durham or Ely, the lofty splendour of Amiens or Beau- 
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vais, or the exquisite sculpture of Chartres or Wells bring hone 
to us the abiding glories of medizval art, so long as a St. Francis 
or a Joan of Arc can appeal to our highest emotions, so long will 
the genius of the Middle Ages have its part in inspiring the present. 
And to know all these things aright means research into the in- 
finitely small and the infinitely technical. We cannot make up 
our minds by the light of nature that this thing is good and that 
thing is negligible. We must know before we can understand. 

But I need not wander away further afield. Before I can 
properly end, I must get back to the point from which I have 
started. Yet I hope that even my most wanton digressions have 
not been entirely outside my main theme, and that I have given 
some reasons for believing that the Middle Ages, even more than 
classical antiquity, cannot be put aside as useless, and have to 
be studied if we would really know how modern man came to be 
what he now is. But I must end with a word of caution. We 
must distinguish between the various types of teaching with which 
we have to deal. The conditions of time and place, the multi- 
plicity of human knowledge, and the conflicting claims upon our 
interests, necessitate a modest programme, if we are to accept 
the limitations of practical experience. 

I have perhaps claimed too much; if so, you must forgive 
the natural prejudice of professional bias. I have perhaps had 
more in my mind the education of the mature specialist than that 
of the ordinary boy and girl. Now we need not be afraid as to 
the education of the specialist. At the moment, indeed, I am 
more afraid that there will be more persons who wish to be 
medizval specialists than the limited market for the commodity 
willabsorb. But this is a passing phase, and I am far indeed from 
wishing that all who study medieval history in our Universities 
should hope to earn their living by it. I may, however, 
be permitted to stress the educational value of academic 
medizval training, not only for those who wish to become 
professional medizvalists, but for those who desire to study 
later periods of history than the story of the Middle Ages, 
and even those who wish simply to be well-educated. In 
particular, I should like to urge the superior value of education 
in fairly remote history as a training in method. I believe that 
medizval history forms the best training for the young historian. 
it is less hackneyed than ancient history, where the familiar 
ground has to be worked over and over again, and where for the 
most part new ground can only be broken up by recourse to 
archeology, which tends to specialise too much in minor detail, 
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hard to correlate with general knowledge. It affords a more 
thorough and practical training than does modern history, 
where, as we get nearer our own age, the sources become infi- 
nitely numerous, and as they grow in quantity, steadily decline 
in qualitative value. Most difficult of all is it to take 
a complete and objective view of the last generation before 
us. To this we stand too near to see things in their right 
perspective. In it the distinction between primary and second- 
ary material becomes difficult to discern, the more so since 
the most private and authoritative sources of information are 
still for the most part withheld from us. The Middle Ages 
hit the happy mean between these extremes. Its sources are 
compassable and accessible; discoveries are still easily to be made, 
and minor discovery, if of no great use to the world, is an education 
and an inspiration to the discoverer. When once the technique 
is mastered, we have acquired a key which will unlock the secrets 
of the prison-house. We have acquired a method by which we 
can approach all history with greater confidence. It is not 
altogether an accident that some of our best modern work has 
been done by those whose historical education has been originally 
in the Middle Ages. It is not altogether a fatality that the would- 
be modern historian, who begins his history comparatively late, 
is in danger of becoming a politician, a publicist, a journalist 
rather than a historian. If a long experience as a teacher has led 
me to any conclusions at all, it is that a training in sources is the 
best element in historical education, that its value is not so much 
in the results produced as in its effect on the learner's mind. It 
teaches him how history is made, the nature of evidence, the 
methodology of historic science. The concrete result may well 
be something unpublishable: it is often perhaps a “ tragical 
compilation ” which is better kept in the obscurity of typescript. 
But its educative effect is enormous, and it is as valuable to him 
who has no intention whatsoever of devoting his life to specialisa- 
tion as it is to him who will have the opportunity later on of 
thinking out his facts into a coherent body of doctrine. 

But the problem of University teaching is one thing, and that 
of school teaching is another. The last word must be addressed 
to the latter problem, which is the more vital because it con- 
cerns the many, while the former problems deal only with the few. 
I have shown reason why we cannot explain our modern world 
unless we know something about the Middle Ages. ‘That some- 
thing cannot be learnt by writing history backwards, or by telling 


the medieval tale by fragments as each modern survival of the 
No, 29.—vow. vill. © 
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Middle Ages is explained as it arises. There must be something 
systematic, coherent and conclusive. There must be an outline 
course in British medieval history, and there may well be, if 
time allows, some elementary introduction to the general history 
of Western civilisation. 

Now is this practical politics? The school teacher can decide 
better than I can, and I should be much happier were the decision 
in his hands rather than with those who “ are concerned more with 
the machinery of education than with education itself.’ A few 
years ago I should have answered my question with greater con- 
fidence than I can at present. The unfortunate tendency to- 
wards specialisation in schools, unhappily stimulated by the 
artificial encouragement given of recent years to “ advanced 
courses,” and to doing at school what is better done at a later stage 
at Universities, have played havoc with the old-fashioned ideas 
of a sound general education. Our danger now is that a few boys 
and girls will learn more history than is good for them at school, 
while the great majority will leave school without that elementary 
knowledge of the history of their own land which I am still old- 
fashioned enough to believe to be the best training in citizenship, 
and the best preliminary to the full and intelligent apprehension 
of the duties of those who will live in the democracies of the 
future. My only consolation is the feeling that it is unsafe to 
generalise from the experiments of the moment, and that a better 
future is in store for us than that which is suggested by the gloomy 
conditions of the immediate present. When that brighter day 
comes it will, I believe, involve the instruction of our youth in 
the wider aspects of medieval history. 

T. F. Tour. 








LOCAL HISTORY: AN EXETER EXPERIMENT! 


I HAVE been asked by the Council to give you this paper on 
the writing of local history, in the hope that it may stimulate 
other branches of the Association to write the history of their 
own areas, or to supplement and revise what has already been 
written by making further researches in the materials at their 
disposal; and I hope that the story of our experience may be 
useful either as a guide or as a warning. 

The want of a new history of Exeter, incorporating the results 
of recent research, and revising where necessary the conclusions 
of previous writers, has long been felt. 

The best known existing histories—apart from Miss A. M. 
Shorto’s useful little sketch *—are those of G. Oliver * and E. A. 
Freeman.‘ Oliver’s, first published in 1821, is for the most 
part the story of the history of England in connection with 
Exeter. Freeman’s is not based on any independent research in 
the Exeter archives. He never bothered himself with the de- 
ciphering of manuscripts, and he himself confesses that after the 
Norman Conquest the history of Exeter was to him mainly the 
history of those events in English history which took place in 
Exeter. Of course there are many writers who have done good 
work, such as Cotton, Shapter, Archdeacon Freeman and the Rev. 
Herbert Reynolds, to mention only a few who are no longer 
with us; but theirs has been work on special subjects or periods, 
and they have not dealt with the history of the city as a whole. 

Now the histories by Oliver and Freeman do not carry out 
our idea of what a history of Exeter should be. We do not 
want merely a record of past events. We wish to try to present 
the story of the normal social life of the citizens of Exeter and of 
the way in which the municipal government developed, together 
with the relations between the city and the political, ecclesiastical, 
social and economic life of the nation. We want to deal with past 

1 A paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Historical Association at Exeter, 
January 1923. 

® The Story of Exeter, for use in Schools, Exeter: 1906. 

3 The History of the City of Exeter. Exeter: last edition 1861. 

* Exeter. ‘‘ Historic Towns.”’ London: 1887, For further bibliography, of, 
C. Gross, Bibliography of Municipal History, p. 231. 9 
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conditions and institutions as well as with events, in order to get 
an understanding of bygone days. For instance, we want to 
know more about the doings of our city merchants and traders, 
and their intercourse with other cities and countries. We want 
to find out, if we can, more about the City Guilds; about the 
incidence of taxation; about the Watch and Ward; about the 
Waits and the City Plays, and the Watch on St. John’s Eve; about 
the unemployed and troubles about wages and prices; about 
the life of the children ; about the buildings and the streets, and 
the effects of the dissolution of the monasteries on the city life. 

Then, too, we are anxious to bring together the results of a 
great deal of recent work which now is scattered in the publications 
of various societies, and to supplement this by further research. 
In this way, where it is necessary, some of the conclusions of 
earlier writers may conveniently be revised. And, whilst we 
were engaged in working out this plan of campaign, it occurred 
to us that we might also collect some original material suitable 
for the use of the schools of the neighbourhood, illustrating from 
concrete examples, which the students could see for themselves, 
the history they were studying, and thus giving them a more 
lively interest in their work. 

Our first idea was to get to work at once on the writing of 
the new history, and some chapters were actually allotted to 
various writers. But we soon came to the conclusion that such a 
history must be preceded by the collection of a great deal of 
material, in the form of monographs dealing fully with the different 
aspects of city life, based on original research, which must be the 
basis of the history. 

It is quite natural that this effort should be made by members 
of the Exeter Branch of the Historical Association. The import- 
ance of our local history was urged at the very first meeting of 
our Branch, on 3 Nov., 1906; and the first effort of the Branch was 
to draw up a Bibliography of Exeter (mainly the work of Miss 
Cresswell, Mr. Harbottle Reed, Miss A. M. Shorto, and Mr. Tait), 
which was issued to the Association in March 1908 as Leaflet No. 
9. Of course by this time it is considerably out of date; but it 
did some little good, not only in giving members a useful list of 
books, but also in stimulating other Branches to do similar 
work: the London Branch published its bibliography in the 
same year, and Sheffield followed in 1911. There was, however, 


* A member of the Branch, Mr, J, F, Young, the Secretary of the Education 
Committee of the Devon County Council, is endeavouring to evolve a scheme for 
enlisting the help of the schools in the county in collecting material for a regional 
survey of the county, based upon plans in operation in Kent and in Wales. 
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a great deal of delay in proceeding further. Most of us were very 
busy; and we were further handicapped by the fact that we had 
no one specially trained in paleography amongst us until 1920, 
when Miss R. C. Easterling joined the College Staff. 

But it was obvious from the outset that we possessed very 
many advantages for a work on local history. To begin with, we 
have the benefit of living in a city with a continuous life far back 
into the nebulous past. There has never been a time since the 
dawn of history when this hill has not been inhabited ; and it has 
played an important part in the history of our country. This 
fact, of course, has its disadvantages, from the point of view 
of the archeologist. For we have no great collection of “ finds,” 
such as one gets in Bath, for instance. The relics of the past have 
evidently been gradually replaced by new buildings more suitable 
to the inhabitants of the time; and we are seldom able to dig 
down and discover records of earlier inhabitants, if such exist. 
But we may say that we live in the atmosphere of a long historic 
past, and that we are proud of it. The inhabitants of Exeter are 
really interested in their city and its history. Not long ago one 
of our members who has worked in many towns in England 
remarked to me how much she was struck with the interest taken 
in the city by what one may call the ordinary man in the street 
and the shop; and she said it was particularly noteworthy in 
contrast with the ignorance displayed by the inhabitants of other 
places. 

But chiefly are we fortunate in our wealth of documents. 
Some of these are well known to all. The Exeter Book is of 
wide-world fame, and the Exeter Doomsday is indispensable to 
those who deal with the history of land tenure in the eleventh 
century. But it is not with these that we have to deal, but with 
a mass of original material which has been only hurriedly examined, 
and which requires to be transcribed and explained and compared 
with other documents. In this respect our resources compare 
very favourably with those of other districts. It would be 
wearisome in a paper such as this to give a long list of these 
manuscripts ; the mention of some of the most important amongst 
them must suffice. 

We have Court Rolls from the reign of Edward I, with some 
fragments from the last years of Henry III.; Receivers’ Rolls 
from the fourteenth century onwards; Memorial Surveys, Court 
Rolls of Fairs; Act Books of the City Chamber from the six- 
teenth century; and a large number of deeds, some of which 
are as early as the twelfth century. Then there are Letters 
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and Diaries as well as the large manuscript volumes of Hoker’s 
Collections, only some of which have been published.1. These 
are all in the city archives; there are also the archives of the 
Bishop and of the Dean and Chapter, as well as those of the 
Tuckers’ and Weavers’ Guild, the Vicars’ Choral and St. John’s 
Hospital. Probably a number of the Almshouses have still some 
early documents in their possession, whilst the collection of 
Court Records at the Castle is another source for the history 
of Exeter, and there are the contents of numerous “ Parish 
Chests.” But I have said enough to show that we have ample 
concrete material for illustrating the past life of the city in its 
many aspects, as soon as we have enough time and workers and 
money to make use of our advantages. 

The documents lodged in the city archives before the year 
1601 bear evidence of the care bestowed upon them by John 
Hoker, uncle of the judicious Hooker. Hoker was the first 
Chamberlain of the city of Exeter, and on three separate occasions 
between 1561 and 1601 he put in order the manuscripts belonging 
to the city. With reference to his third effort he writes thus to 
the Mayor, Senators, and Commonalty :—“‘ Yet it was not so well 
done as I wished, and ought to be. Now therefore once more and 
the third time I have perused and reviewed the same in the best 
order I can, and caused places to be appointed and presses to be 
made with keys and locks, and with a book wherein I have 
registered every writing and rolls of all such evidences as then 
remained ; all which now I have caused to be locked up in safety 
without further spoil, and the keys to remain in your own 
custody.’ And a few months before his death he drew up a 
“view and survey of all the Records, Evidences, Charters 
and writings whatsoever appertaining to the Chamber and City 
of Exeter.” *. 

Hoker’s example was followed by Samuel Izaack, Town Clerk 
from 1624-1647, who carefully docketed the documents under 
his care. His son Richard Izaack, appointed Chamberlain in 
1653, indexed the first ten volumes of the Act Books of the 
Chamber and continued the work of docketing the manuscripts. 
Then in 1677 he published his Remarkable Antiquities of the City 


1 See Mr. 8. A. Moore’s Calendar, partly printed in Notes and Gleanings, 
Vol. III et seg., and Dr. J. H. Wylie’s section on Hooker’s Books in the Hist. MSS. 
Commission’s Report on the Records of the City of Exeter, pp. 340-354. 

* His chief published works are three : T'he description of the Cittie of Excester ; 
The Order and usage of the keeping of a Parlement in England, And the description 
of tholde and ancient Cittie of Excester ; and A Pamphlet of the Offices, and duties 
of everie particular sworn Officer of the Cittie of Hxcester. 
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of Exeter, a useful piece of piracy of Hoker’s work. But perhaps 
he merely delayed till too late his printed acknowledgments, for 
in the manuscript copy of his ‘‘ Memorials of the City of Exeter ” 
he mentions ‘“ the indefatigable labours of my princifide pre- 
decessor in this place and office, the learned Mr. John Hooker, 
whose works bespeak him famous within our gates.” Richard 
Izaack’s work was continued by his son Samuel, Chamberlain 
from 1693 to 1729. The next official to deal with the documents 
was Benjamin Heath, Town Clerk in 1755. 

In 1820 the Rev. George Oliver was employed by the Chamber 
to draw up a Calendar of many of the documents; and in 1863 
the City Council employed Mr. Stuart A. Moore to make a report 
on them all. In the course of his investigations he found an 
enormous bulk of records hitherto unexamined. After working 
for some years he produced a most valuable Calendar, which is . 
of great use to those engaged in work in the Muniment Room. 
He also made a similar Calendar of the documents in the Cathedral 
Library. Lastly came Dr. J. H. Wylie’s Report upon the Records 
of the City of Exeter, issued by the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission (1916). The more Dr. Wylie saw of the archives the more 
fascinated he was with them, and I do not think I am divulging 
any great secret when I say that his volume was much larger 
than was contemplated by the Commissioners. It is invaluable 
to us in our work. 

A similar report, but much less detailed, dealing with the 
records of the Bishop of Exeter and the muniments and library 
of the Dean and Chapter, was produced by Dr. R. Lane Poole 
in the Report on Manuscripts in Various Collections, Vol. IV, 
published in 1907. Much valuable work also is to be found 
scattered in Devon Notes and Queries, in the publications of the 
Devon and Cornwall Record Society, and in the Transactions 
of the Devonshire Association; whilst Mr. Burnet Morris’s 
enormous Card Index of Devon is also at our disposal, and Mr. 
Elijah Chick’s transcript of the Receivers’ Rolls with indexes 
attached is very serviceable. 

But it is useless to have a wealth of documents in your area if 
access to them is made impossible. One hears that there are 
some places where none save the rats and mice are allowed to visit 
the manuscripts in their damp abodes. This is not the case in 
this city. In Mr. Lloyd Parry we have a Town Clerk who has 
not only done good work himself on the records in his spare time, 
and has written the history of the city seals and of the founding 
of Exeter School, but who gives us every possible facility in 
pursuing our investigations. I have mentioned him first because 
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our researches have so far been made chiefly among the city 
archives. But others also have given us facilities, and shown 
their appreciation for the work we are trying to perform: Mr. W. 
Snow, the Clerk to the Dean and Chapter and to the Guild of 
Tuckers and Weavers; Mr. Michelmore, the Bishop’s Registrar ; 
and the Rev. Prebendary Chanter, honorary archivist to the 
Bishop, who is one of our contributors. 

We are also happy in possessing a Library common to the 
University College and the city, to which friends from all parts 
of the county have made valuable contributions. The Library 
has acquired both by gift and purchase a considerable number 
of original documents bearing on the locality, including various 
histories written by bygone antiquaries, and some original 
Parish Registers and Churchwardens’ Accounts, which for un- 
known reasons have found their way into the market, together 
with a good collection of transcripts of Parish Registers made by 
local genealogists. There is also a small collection of wills and 
several thousand original deeds. Scrap-books also for each 
parish in the county have been kept by the Librarian, Mr. Tapley 
Soper, for a number of years and have proved of great value to 
those engaged in research work. The Library also affords a 
safe temporary deposit for documents lent to those who are 
anxious to work on them but cannot visit the places where they 
are usually kept. 

There is, too, in Exeter a Pictorial Record Society, which has 
acquired an interesting collection of photographs and prints. 
A few of these are hung on the walls of Rougemont House, whilst 
a very great number are waiting for the time when money is 
forthcoming to make them available for public display. In the 
Rougemont House Museum the Curator, Mr. Rowley, has also 
collected relics elucidating the past history of the city, in- 
cluding pottery, glass, seals, and trade tokens of the seventeenth 
century, as well as some remains of the old woollen industry of 
the neighbourhood. And we are fortunate in the fact that the 
City Fathers, as well as the citizens as a whole, are interested 
in and proud of their city. They cannot make good the losses 
caused by their predecessors more than 100 years ago, who 
permitted the old city gates to be pulled down; but they take an 
active interest in guarding the relics of the.past which are left, 
and have amongst other activities caused part of the old Priory 
of St. Nicholas to be restored, purchased the beautiful Rouge- 
mont Grounds, and set aside the Rougemont House for a local 
Historical Museum. 
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I now come to the explanation of the methods we have 
adopted. 

We first of all formed an Editorial Committee of members living 
pretty closely in touch with one another, so that it might, without 
much elaborate organisation, meet to discuss plans. Our first 
meeting was held in April 1920, and between that date and July 
1921 we held twenty-one meetings. 

The Committee despatched a circular letter to all the members 
of the Devonshire Association and to some others whom we thought 
would be interested in the undertaking. In this we stated that 
we proposed to collect material for a comprehensive history of 
Exeter, and we asked for assistance, and gave the names of eight 
well-known members of that Association who had promised to 
contribute. At its meeting at Totnes in July 1920, the objects 
and plan of the Committee were also explained by Mr. Soper. 
Thirty-one members responded to our appeal. Of these two sent 
donations, and another a promise on which we can safely rely. 
But we had not evolved the financial side of our undertaking, 
and it was the support of literary contributors that we were then 
seeking. However, we had quite enough offers to keep us busy, 
and we made arrangements for the writing of a considerable 
number of monographs. 

We also addressed the local Branch of the Historical Associa- 
tion, and asked for assistance not only from those who could write 
papers, but from all who might give us valuable information. We 
invited members to read papers on the work that had been assigned 
to them, and thus stimulate discussion and controversy and elicit 
further assistance. These readings of papers and the dis- 
cussions have proved most useful in helping to pool knowledge 
and in eliciting preliminary criticisms. When a monograph has 
been finished in rough draft, it is sent round to others for sug- 
gestions. This seems to be a more satisfactory way than the 
holding of additional meetings, and by these means we hope to 
obtain a considerable amount of conflicting views. 

In the course of our experience we have naturally modified 
some of our original ideas and developed others, nor do we suppose 
that we have reached finality. We feel, however, that in one 
respect our original idea holds good: that it is imperative that all 
contributors should be willing to have their work fully criticised 

1 H.g. Miss E. Lega-Weekes read a paper on the Priority of the Earl’s Burh 
over Rougemont Castle, the Identification of Harold’s Fee, and a Criticism of 
Kerslake’s Theory about Fore Street; Mr. J. J. Alexander read papers on the 


Anglo-Saxons in Exeter, and on Exeter and the Parliaments down to 1485; and 
Mrs. Rose-Troup one on the Lost Chapels of Exeter. 
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by others. It will then be for the writer to decide whether to 
modify or maintain his original position; in some cases when he 
does not agree with criticisms he will consider them sufficiently 
valuable to be inserted in a footnote or appendix with the name 
of the critic appended. It may even be advisable not to try to 
reconcile conflicting views on very contentious subjects, but to 
publish the two separately. This process is, of course, a slow 
one; but we are convinced, as the result of our experience, that 
it would be fatal to the scheme to hurry into print before the 
writer has had the opportunity of confronting the criticisms of 
other members. Our chief object is to obtain hearty co-operation 
amongst all those engaged in the work, and it is the main work 
of the Editorial Committee to facilitate this mutual help. The 
monographs will be published under the names of the writer or 
writers, who will acknowledge by name the assistance received ; 
and we hope that by this means people will be willing to throw 
their knowledge into the common stock, knowing that their 
contributions will not be absorbed in another’s work without any 
recognition. Another suggestion we hope to carry out is that we 
should keep a book in the Public Library in which questions could 
be entered for the consideration of contributors.* 

We have also formed a small group of research workers who 
meet under Miss Easterling’s guidance once a week in the City 
Muniment Room, and in this way we hope to make accessible 
some of the original authorities on which a history must be based. 

We will now consider the difficulties likely to be encountered 
in writing the history of a locality. To begin with, those accus- 
tomed to work in the British Museum or in the Public Record 
Office often forget certain handicaps under which local work has 
to be done. Local records are under the care of officials who have 
neither the office room nor the time nor the staff requisite for 
providing suitably for research students. I have already said 
how very fortunate we are here in having the active sympathy of 
the officials ; but they cannot make suitable muniment rooms, and 
in the case of the city archives I should like to call the attention 

* Monographs have been promised on Exeter in Anglo-Saxon and Danish 
Times (in process of circulation); The Parliamentary History of Exeter; The 
Municipal Buildings; The Monastic Buildings; The Bishops and the Cathedral ; 
Geology and Physical Geography; Polsloe Priory; Exeter Churches; Theatrical 
Activities; The Stained Glass Windows of the Cathedral; The Friars (by Mr. 
A. G. Little: almost finished); The Municipal Courta; Ancient Roads and 
Ways; Maps; Domestic Architecture; Education; Exeter during the Wars 
of the Roses; Exeter from Norman times to 1300; Public Health; Lost Chapels 


of Exeter (by Mrs, Rose-Troup: in the press); Topography; The Castle and 
City W alls, 
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of the City Council to the necessity of providing a safer and more 
worthy home for the really valuable documents belonging to the 
city. Another difficulty from which we suffer is the lack of a 
Department in the College for post-graduate students to carry on 
research work. We hope, however, as time goes on to remedy 
this deficiency. 

Next there is the difficulty about finance. We have not 
seriously tackled this thorny subject as yet, but are working on 
a balance due to Treasurer; and I shall be glad to hear sug- 
gestions as to ways to finance an undertaking like ours. The 
best plan would probably be to collect a fund available for the 
working expenses and for the publication of the monographs; 
but one of the difficulties of this course would be the irregularity of 
the intervals between the production of the contributions. In 
the case of one monograph, Mr. H. Townsend very kindly offered 
to take over the cost of printing it for us; but unfortunately 
that particular work did not satisfy our requirements, and our 
connection with it ceased. 

I have said we were fortunate in our wealth of documents. 
But some might say that we are unfortunate in having so much 
unexplored wealth at our disposal. At any rate it is a source of 
another difficulty, for it would be much more easy to write our 
history if there were not so many records that require inspection. 
Of course we cannot play the part of Mr. Micawber indefinitely ; 
but when fresh evidence comes to hand modifying some conjecture, 
or converting it into a probability or a certainty, it is necessary 
to delay publication. This has been the case with Mrs. Rose- 
Troup’s monograph on the Lost Chapels of Exeter, which has 
been held back on three separate occasions owing to the discovery 
of additional evidence of sufficient importance to necessitate 
further delay. 

Lastly, there is the difficulty of human nature. The Editorial 
Committee does not pretend to be perfect. But our contributors 
have shown quite a wonderful amount of consideration for us, 
and we have had only one serious difficulty, due partly to our failure 
to make very clear indeed the co-operative nature of the work. 
A first effort therefore proved to be unsuitable for our purpose. 
I should not have mentioned the incident but for the fact that it 
appears to have caused an impression to get about that we have 
ceased to function; it helps to show up the really remarkable 
sympathy displayed by the other contributors, although many of 
them have not been accustomed to co-operative work. 

There are some troubles that are sure to arise and can only 
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be solved by the goodwill of all concerned. There is the difficulty 
of overlapping which is bound to crop up in some parts of the 
work ; and then there is the tendency to postpone working until 
a promise of publication is forthcoming, regardless of the fact 
that the circulation of the manuscripts is a most important part 
of our scheme. Then there is the disappointment arising from 
the fact that one may work amongst the records for a long time and 
find little that is valuable for one’s own work, but much that is 
useful to others. A final difficulty may arise from an impression 
that our work is one that should be quickly completed. This, 
needless to say, is not our idea: new problems are ever emerging, 
and in seeking to solve one problem we formulate many others. 
We hope we have been able to lay the foundation of a society 
which will go on flourishing more and more and will continue its 


work long after the first monographs have seen the light. 
W. J. Harte. 





RECENT TEXTBOOKS ON THE HISTORY OF GREECE 
AND ROME 


Peruaprs the most valuable service which History can render 
to the teachers in our schools is to give to them some practical 
help in the choice of those generally accessible books which are 
adapted to meet their needs, for though often enough they have 
but little time to devote to specialised studies, they can make use of 
the best restatements of the results thus laboriously won through 
many detailed inquiries. For this purpose the limitation of general 
accessibility is of the first importance. The bibliography com- 
piled by the professed scholar is rightly based upon the resources 
of some large public or university library, but in most cases such 
a bibliography is for the teachers in our schools but fruits of 
Tantalus—the works lie far beyond their reach. To be distress- 
ingly frank, the number of teachers who read German works with 
facility is not large. One may note at moments a tendency 
towards an exclusive absorption in the interests of the research 
student. We need constantly to remind ourselves that both 
teacher and research student are God’s creatures and that their 
needs are not the same. Thus, for example, in the sphere of 
ancient history it is to help the teacher as much as the general 
reader that the Councils of the Societies for the Promotion of 
Hellenic and Roman Studies, with the co-operation of the 
Classical Association, have recently compiled a pamphlet under 
the title of The Claim of Antiquity (Clarendon Press, 1922, 1s.), 
which is in substance a list of the best books on Greek and 
Roman life which are readily accessible to the English reader. 
This list, the result of the co-operation of two sub-committees 
of specialists, contains only English books and covers the whole 
field of Greek and Roman civilisation, under the headings Litera- 
ture, Philosophy and Religion, History, Geography, Science, Art 
and Archeology, and Social Life. I understand that this pamphlet 
is to be reviewed in History, so I will say nothing more in this place 
on the subject. The editor has, however, asked me to consider 
briefly some text-books lately published on the history of Greece 
and Rome, and as a teacher I welcome this opportunity to take 
stock of the results of my own experience. 
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It was a great day when in the year 1911 the first edition 
appeared of A. E. Zimmern’s The Greek Commonwealth. To the 
teacher of ancient history this book has proved veritable treasure 
trove : it should certainly be in every school library, and more 
especially in the libraries of our non-classical secondary schools. 
A third edition has just been published by the Clarendon Press 
(16s.). This new edition I have compared with my own well- 
thumbed copy of 1911; there are but few changes of any moment 
—too few, for the author has taken insufficient account of recent 
literature.!_ The teacher would wish that something more should 
be said of the crystallisation of the city-state within the tribe- 
state;* the treatment of kingship is unsatisfactory, and the 
statement of Thucydides that “ the tyrants did nothing remark- 
able ”’ is here surely accepted all too completely : the tyranny at 
Athens plays a more important part in the development of the 
state than is suggested in The Greek Commonwealth. The book is 
of such capital importance that the teacher would ask that there 
may be more re-writing in the next “ revision.”’ 

The late George Willis Botsford was responsible, with E. G. 
Sihler, for the best source book on Greek history which we possess. 
In Hellenic Civilization*® the passages are well chosen and 
adequately annotated, while the bibliographies accompanying 
the extracts are full and serviceable. At his death he left an 
unfinished MS. of a history of Greece. This has now been edited 
by J. B. Botsford and has been published under the title Hellenic 
History. The book covers the whole history of the Greek world 
from the neolithic period in Crete to the Hellenistic Age, and is 
generously illustrated. It is divided into brief paragraphs with 
subject headings in heavily leaded type; it is ‘‘ intended to serve 
primarily as a text-book for college courses.’”’ It is an ungracious 
task to criticise a posthumous work which the author could 
neither complete nor revise, but it must be confessed that the 
book in its present form is disappointing. The system of para- 


1 I refer particularly to G. de Sanctis: Ar@is, 2nd ed. (Torino, 1912); A. 
Ledl : Studien zur dlteren athenischen Verfassungageschichte (Heidelberg, 1914); 
Bruno Keil’s brilliantly suggestive Griechische Staatealtertiimer, in Gercke and 
Norden’s Linleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, vol. iii (Leipzig, 1914); Percy 
Gardner : A History of Ancient Coinage, Introduction and c. xiv (Oxford, 1918); 
and A, Rosenberg in Neue Jahrbiicher, xxxv, pp. 205-223 (on the forty-four newly- 
found ostraca), ; 

* Cf, H. Swoboda in Hermann’s Lehrbuch der griechischen, Staatsaltertiimer, iii, 
6th ed, (Tibingen, 1913), § 1; and A. Rosenberg, s.v., Respublica, in Pauly- 
Wissowa : Realencyclopddie, 2te, Reihe I, col. 639 sqq. (1914). 

* Columbia Univ. Press, 1915, 

* New York: The Macmillan Co. 10922, 18s, 
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graphing has been carried to absurd lengths (compare, e. g., the 
treatment of the plays of Sophocles, pp. 284 sqq.), and is seriously 
disturbing to the reader; the style is undistinguished, and I 
doubt whether it is likely to kindle the interest of the student. 
It surely ought not to be impossible, even in the narrow space of 
a general text-book, to suggest the character of the evidence upon 
which conclusions are based, to remind the reader how conjectural 
any interpretation of purely archzxological evidence must neces- 
sarily be when that evidence is not accompanied by any decipher- 
able script. The dogmatic statements made in this book 
interpreting the archeological evidence disclosed during the 
present century in “‘ Minoan ”’ Crete seem to me highly disputable, 
and no clear distinction is attempted between the facts derived 
from excavation and the hypotheses of the writer. The same 
criticism can be passed on much of the narrative of the early 
history of Greece; while the author has made inadequate use of 
archeological discoveries in illustration of our literary tradition,? 
there is far too little suggestion of the frailty and inadequacy of 
much of our evidence. A sketch of a country’s history is of small 
educational value unless the student is able to form some con- 
ception of the materials of which that history is built. Parts 
of the book may well be found useful in teaching, but this is not 
the history for which some of us, as teachers, have long been 
waiting. 

A much more promising attempt, in my own judgment, is that 
now being made by H. R. James in his book Our Hellenic 
Heritage,” of which the first volume has already been reviewed in 
History. The second volume on Athens—Her Splendour and 
her Fall has since appeared, and this seems to me better than the 
first; the third volume, which is to be published shortly, will 
complete the work. Of all the recent text-books of Greek history 
known to me this is perhaps the most attractive for the purposes 
of the teacher. 

Supposing, however, that it was desired to prepare material 
for a course of lessons on Greek history, what works, it might be 
asked, produced during the last few years would be of greatest 
service? Of course no two people would be in complete agree- 
ment on the answer, but I think my own list of accessible books 
might be somewhat as follows. 

For Crete and the Minoan age there is Crete, the Forerunner of 


1 e.g. the results of the excavations of Russian scholars on the N. shores of 
the Black Sea. 
2 Vol. II (Part iii), 1922. Macmillan, 4, 6d, 
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Greece, by C. H. Hawes and H. B. Hawes (Harper), and for 
accurate archeological detail H. R. Hall’s Mgean Archeology 
(Lee Warner).! For the Homeric background we should go to 
Leaf’s Troy (Macmillan), especially cc. iv—vi, with its picture of 
Troy as the meeting-place of early trade routes—the site for the 
annual fair whence Priam through market tolls derived his wealth. 
The Trojan War is thus an attempt by the Greeks to starve out 
the city which guarded the passage to the riches of the Black Sea : 
by preventing the Trojans from holding that annual fair they cut 
off the resources of the warden of the water-way. Read too, if it 
can be procured, the article by Myres and Frost on T'he Historical 
Background of the Trojan War in Klio xiv (1915), pp. 447-467, 
containing the fascinating suggestion that the Greek attack on 
Troy took place just when it did because, only the year before, 
Priam’s navy had sailed with other ships in the great Vélker- 
wanderung and had been sunk by Ramses III off Pelusium. There 
was no fleet to check a Greek landing on the shores of windy 
Ilium. Leaf’s later book, Homer and History (Macmillan), has 
been hotly criticised, but cc. i, ii, vii, viii, on the fusion of races 
and the rise of the Achaian epos, retain their value even if his 
views on Homeric geography be questioned. With these books 
H. Browne’s Handbook of Homeric Study (Longmans) will also be 
useful. 

As we begin the history of Greece, for the geographical 
setting there is the pamphlet by Myres, Greek Lands and the 
Greek People (Clarendon Press), and 8. Casson’s little book, Ancient 
Greece (Milford). For the village life of the early settlers we shall 
turn to A. W. Mair’s Hesiod (Milford), with its valuable intro- 
duction on Greek agriculture; and to illustrate that life of the 
country-side there is an essay in J. A. K. Thomson’s The Greek 
Tradition (Allen and Unwin), pp. 49-83, and c. xi in T. R. Glover’s 
From Pericles to Philip (Methuen). For the economic develop- 
ment of ancient Greece we have now the sketch which we have 
long wanted—G. Glotz: Le Travail dans la Gréce ancienne (Alcan). 

Passing to the period of colonisation and sea-borne expansion, 
we must escape from any wearisome catalogue of colonial 
foundations : we shall find a good summary of the outstanding 
features of the movement in A. Gwynn’s Cromer Prize Essay, 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxxviii (1918), pp. 88-123; for its 
romance the teacher will turn to the chapter headed ‘ The 

+ Of course the teacher will consult Sir Arthur Evans: The Palace of Minos 


at Knossos, vol. i., 1921, if that is accessible; but the single volume costs six 
guineas. 
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Adventurers” in J. A. K. Thomson’s Greeks and Barbarians 
(Methuen), and for its geography to the address by Myres in the 
Proceedings of the Classical Association, viii (1911), pp. 45-69. 

When the culture of early Ionia is considered, Ure’s The Greek 
Renascence (Methuen) will serve as a useful introduction, though 
it will be remembered (see History, N.S. vii, p. 288) that his 
views on the rise of tyranny expressed in the last chapter are 
peculiar. Here Marshall’s little book on Discovery in Greek Lands 
(Cambridge Univ. Press) will give to the beginner an excellent 
idea of the significance of the work of the archeologist for the 
student of Greek history. It is a pity that it is so highly priced— 
8s. 6d. for such a book is excessive. 

Our knowledge of the culture of early Sparta has been put on 
a new basis by the excavations of the British School. The teacher 
will find a report of that work in the Annual of the School for the 
years 1907-8, 1908-9, and an interesting attempt to interpret the 
evidence in an article by the late Guy Dickins in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, xxxii, pp. 1-42. The traditional history will 
have to be largely recast in the light of this archeological material. 
For the history of Sparta’s great rival, Athens, Linforth’s Solon 
the Athenian (Berkeley, California) is serviceable, since it contains 
an English translation of all the fragments of Solon, while Zim- 
mern’s book is indispensable. So to present the great figures in 
Greek political history that they shall become to our students 
living personalities is often no easy task : here L. W. Hopkinson’s 
Greek Leaders (Constable) will be found valuable : it is vigorously 
written, and the author has made good use of his Plutarch. We 
sometimes tend to forget what admirable stuff for the teacher’s 
purpose those ‘‘ Lives”’ of Plutarch are. Hopkinson’s book 
should certainly find a place in the school library, and so should 
C. E. Robinson’s In the Days of Alkibiades (Arnold), a delightfully 
illustrated series of studies of Athenian social life which may be 
allowed to supersede our old friend Becker’s Charicles. 

As to the history of the fourth century I frankly despair: we 
know when we study the orators that one of them must be lying, 
but how are we to tell who is the liar? If we must perforce try to 
recover the history of Greece after the Great War, there are some 
useful suggestions in Wallace E. Caldwell’s Hellenic Conceptions 
of Peace (Columbia Univ. Press), and in A. W. Pickard Cam- 
bridge’s biography of Demosthenes (Putnam) and his translation 
of the Public Speeches of Demosthenes (Milford). For Philip 
and Alexander of Macedon Hogarth’s early biographical study 


published by Murray in 1897 is not superseded, though the author 
No. 29.—voL. vim. D 
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has long since repented of his denial of Alexander’s claim to 
deification.1 This may be supplemented by cc. iii and iv of 
Ferguson’s Greek Imperialism (Constable). 

For the period after Alexander’s death we still possess no single 
book which is in any way adequate. The chapters on the 
Hellenistic monarchies in Ferguson’s book are excellent, and 
W. W. Tarn’s Antigonos Gonatas (Clarendon Press) is much more 
than a biography of his hero. Some of the lectures published in 
1914 under the title L’ Hellénisation du Monde Antique (Alcan) are 
suggestive, but for Hellenistic civilisation as a whole we have 
nothing to set beside Wendland’s masterly Die hellenistisch- 
rémische Kultur. I understand that Rostovtsev is engaged on 
such a work: it is long overdue, for it is perfectly clear that 
we shall never understand the Roman Empire without a know- 
ledge of Hellenistic culture. 

On the general history of the Roman Republic apart from 
monographic studies but little has appeared of recent years. 
The greatest service which could be rendered to the study of 
that history in this country would be a scholarly translation 
of De Sanctis’s great work, for to it all students must now 
recur. But of English books the teacher should certainly read 
P. E. Matheson’s The Growth of Rome (Milford, 2s. 6d.). This 
represents an attempt to suggest some of the characteristics that 
give its significance to the story of ancient Rome; it is not 
intended to supersede the use of a text-book. Tenney Frank’s 
Roman Imperialism (Macmillan) bears a misleading title, but if 
used with caution it will be found a sane and stimulating study 
of the foreign policy of the Republic and should be of real value 
to the teacher. His Economic History of Rome to the End of the 
Republic (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press) is not easy reading, 
but it will be found of great service, as there is no other single 
book which covers the same ground. For the Second Punic War 
P. Huvelin’s little book Une Guerre d’ Usure* may prove suggestive. 
For the last century of the Republic the only recent work known 
to me is 7 he Founding of the Roman Empire by Frank Burr Marsh 
(University of Texas Press, 1922, $3). The first chapter of the 
book was previously published in the American Historical Associa- 
tion Annual Report, 1913, i, pp. 111-125, and perhaps the only 
new material is that collected in the last chapter to illustrate the 
increasing control exercised by Augustus in his later years upon 

2 Of. Journal of Kgyptian Archeology, ii, (April 1915), pp. 53-60. 


* Paris: Perrin, 1917, For Rome's eastern policy in the third century ef. M. 
Holleaux: Home, la Gréce, et lee monarchies helléniatiquea (Paria; Boccard, 1921.) 
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elections, and consequently upon the composition of the senate ; 
but the whole narrative of the history of the Republic from Sulla 
to Augustus is written with admirable clearness and with a full 
knowledge of recent monographic research. I believe that all 
teachers would find this book a useful guide. 

I am, however, convinced that the subject of the teaching 
of Roman history in our schools needs a thorough reconsideration. 
It would probably be found that the emphasis placed on the 
history of the Republic at the expense of that of the Empire could 
not be justified, and we should be compelled to admit that we had 
never fairly faced the problem of how the history of the Empire 
is to be taught at all. We want a new literature here, and a step 
in the right direction has been made by A. F. Giles in his Roman 
Civilisation (‘‘ Seen through the Eye Series,” Jack). The question 
is: How are we to present the significance of the Roman Empire 
in the history of Europe? That unsolved problem is of funda- 
mental importance : towards its solution teachers must pool their 
practical experience in detailed informal discussion. Here the 
Council of the Historical Association might do us a great service 
by organising at the next Annual Meeting such a discussion, for 
this is no question which concerns the teacher of ancient history 
alone : it is, I repeat, of fundamental importance for any teacher 
of the history of Europe. What can be done ? 

Norman H. Baynes. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Historical Association, 
held at University College, Exeter, from 3-6 January, was especially 
notable for the warmth of the welcome extended to it by the authorities 
of the city, and the admirable arrangements made to enable members 
to appreciate its many historical treasures, archeological and written. 
As was fitting in a place so ancient, the keynote of the meeting was 
medizval. Besides the Annual Address by Professor Tout, and that 
by Professor Harte on Local History, both printed in this number, 

pers were read by Mr. Hamilton Thompson on the Cathedral, 
by the Town Clerk (Mr. H. Lloyd Parry) on the Guildhall and its 
Records, by Miss Easterling on Municipal Courts, and Mrs. Rose- 
Troup on Literary Celebrities in Exeter in the twelfth century. A 
lively discussion, ‘‘ Should History Teaching be used as Propaganda ? ”’ 
was opened by Mr. C. H. K. Marten, followed by Mr. Marvin, H.M.I.; 
and Mr. G. T. Hankin, H.M.I., introduced another on the use of the 
cinema in history teaching. There was a most interesting exhibition 
of School Work, organised by Mr. F. C. Snowball, of which we hope 
to publish an account in our next number. 

» * ~ * » * 

The postal vote for membership of the Council resulted in the 
election of Miss Cam,! Mrs. Dobson,! Dr. G. P. Gooch,! Mr. Hankin, 
Mr. A. G. Little,1 Mr. H. W. V. Temperley,! Mr. Hamilton Thompson, 
and Miss E. Jeffries Davis.1 At the business meeting (which was 
unusually well attended) Dr. Gooch was elected President and Miss 
A. M. Baylay } (late Treasurer) and Mr. A. G. Little Vice-Presidents. 
Mr. Adair,! Professor Callender,! Miss Chetham-Strode,! Mr. G. N. 
Clark, Mr. R. E. Jones, Miss Monk, and Professor Stenton were after- 
wards co-opted by the Council. 

* * * %# * x 

The career of Dr. Alexander Savine, whose untimely death occurred 
on 29 January, illustrated in a remarkable way the international 
character of historical scholarship: he was a Russian, and Professor 
in the University of Moscow, but much of his research related to the 
agrarian history of Tudor England, especially that of the changes 
caused by the secularisation of ecclesiastical property. 

* * * * % * 


The “ Unity History School,” hitherto associated with the Woodbroke 
Settlement, Birmingham, will be held in Vienna next August. The 
subject chosen is ‘‘ Art and Civilisation ”’ ; the lectures will be delivered 
in English. It is estimated that the total cost for the ten days, including 
travelling expenses, will be under £12. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Mr. F, 8. Marvin, 91 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


1 Had retired in rotation, 
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The Canterbury and York Society, founded in 1904 with the object 
of printing Episcopal Registers and other ecclesiastical records, has 
accumulated a stock of its earlier publications which it has some 
difficulty in housing. It has therefore decided to offer to subscribing 
libraries all those issued before 1 July, 1922, except the Register of 
Bishop Hugh de Welles of Lincoln (which is out of print), for £5, and 
to allow other subscribers to purchase them at one-third of the original 
cost—i.e. for £6. Applications should be sent, in writing, to the Hon. 
Sec., 1, Fleet Street, E.C. It is hoped that many will be glad of this 
opportunity of obtaining almost the whole of this valuable series, 
which includes the complete set of pre-Reformation Registers of 
Hereford (1275-1539), the earliest Registers of Carlisle and London, 
the first five parts of Archbishop Parker’s Register, and some very 
interesting Lincoln records (see History, ii. 116; v. 46; vii. 215); 
also that new subscribers, and particularly University and College 
Libraries, may be attracted by it. Voluntary labour has placed at 
the disposal of the Society transcript enough for a number of parts, 
which cannot be issued because of the cost of printing; an adequate 
response to the present offer would provide money for that purpose, 
while the purchasers would acquire a collection of some of the most 
valuable material for the social as well as the ecclesiastical history of 
England from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. 

* * * * * * 


. We are glad to be able to announce that a grant from the publications 
fund of the University of London has enabled the Committee of the 
Institute of Historical Research to decide to issue a Bulletin, which 
will appear three times a year, beginning in May. It will be devoted 
solely to matters of interest to scholars engaged in research; and will 
not compete in any way with such existing periodicals as the English 
and Scottish Historical Reviews, the T'ransactions of the Royal Historical 
Society or the British Academy, the Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, or History. There will be no reviews, and the articles and 
reports printed will deal only with archives and with the problems 
and methods of historical investigation. The first number will con- 
tain the Report on principles of editing and rules for transcription 
drawn up by a committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. A. G. Little, 
appointed by the Anglo-American Conference of Professors (see History. 
October 1922, p. 192). The Bulletin will also include summaries of 
theses produced at the Institute, and such addenda and corrigenda 
to the Dictionary of National Biography, the New English Dictionary, 
and to collections of sources like the Rolls of Parliament and Rymer’s 
Federa (which are not likely to be reprinted) as would be generally 
useful if also inserted in the copies possessed by other libraries. There 
will be notes on discoveries of unknown manuscripts, on the 
acquisition of manuscripts by public bodies and their transfer from 
one private owner to another; short obituary notices; possibly 
queries, and other “‘ notes and news.”” ‘The annual subscription will 
be 5s.; it may be sent either to the publishers, Messrs. Longmans, or 
to the Secretary of the Institute. 

* & * * * * 

The interim meeting of the Anglo-American Conference of Pro- 
fessors of History, similar to that held last year (see History, vii, 
192), will be held on 6 July. Historians and archivists who desire to 
attend may obtain particulars from the Secretary, Institute of His- 
torical Research, Malet Street, London, W.C. 1. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sr. Perer’s Scuoor, York. 

Mapam,—We are endeavouring to compile a history of S. Peter's 
School, York. The records are fairly complete except for the two 
periods 580-700 and 1460-1552. If any reader of History could 
furnish me either with references to the school or documents in which 
references might be found, I should be very grateful. Is there any 
basis for the story that Nevinson (Dick Turpin) was given “ Black 
Bess’ by the Headmaster? This tale occurs twice in novels and 
there is evidence that both Nevinson and Guy Fawkes were educated 
at the school. I trust that sober history will not have to destroy 
these picturesque legends. 

S. M. Toyne, 
Head Master. 


THE GENERAL SCHOOLS EXAMINATION. 


Mapam,—We should like to express in your columns the dis- 
satisfaction generally felt by teachers in the North London Branch of 
the Historical Association concerning the paper on English History in 
the General Schools Examination of London University last June. 

In the absence of fuller indications in the published syllabus as 
regards the manner in which the periods are to be treated, any such 
examination should fulfil the following requirements : (2) Equivalence 
of the different sections as regards standard and marking should be 
secured ; (b) Questions should not be concentrated upon too narrowly 
limited portions of the very long period set; (c) The questions should 
be simply worded, and the ideas underlying them intelligible to 
candidates of fifteen or sixteen years of age. 

We contend that the 1922 paper did not satisfy these requirements. 
The sections were of unequal difficulty. In the paper on the period 
1485-1901 there were no questions upon English seamen in the sixteenth 
century; Colonial Expansion in the seventeenth century; the Indus- 
trial Revolution. Nor was any question set about Scotland, Wales 
or Ireland. Some questions were vaguely phrased, and others 
demanded a knowledge not to be expected at this stage of historical 
studies, Consider these examples :— 


* The end of the fifteenth cans | is generally regarded as marking the 
Ic 


commencement of ‘modern history.’ »w far did Henry VII grasp the import- 
ance of the changes that were taking place, and in what respects did he show 
himself to be ‘ the first of modern English statesmen’? ”’ ‘* Describe the position 
and prospects of the contending parties in the English Civil War at the end of 
1644, How were these changed in the following year?” 


The question on the revolution of 1688 was too specialised and too 
limited in scope, and this may also be said of the invitation to deal with 
Gladstone’s policy solely in relation to South Africa and to Egypt. 
As the growth of Trade Unions was so largely determined by certain 
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legal decisions, no question upon the problem ought in fairness to be 
set in a paper on so extensive a period treated in outline. 

The general report of the University states that the work in 
English History was inferior to that in European History. The 
inference that teachers or pupils or both were inferior is unwarranted. 
Inequality of standard in the papers set is the real cause. 

Wit11AmM BLAcKsHAW (Chairman of Committee). 
EK. E. Monk (Hon. Secretary). 


Historical Association, North London Branch, 
Down Lane School, Tottenham, N. 17. 


ERRATA. 
(Vol. VII, No. 28, January, 1923.) 


P. 305,1.5. For Helps read Texts. 

P. 315, 1. 11. Publication of work accepted for the degree of Doctor of (or in) 
Letters (or Literature). In most universities the work submitted must already 
have been published. At Edinburgh, if not already published, an accepted thesis 
has to be published afterwards, as a condition of the conferment of the degree. 
Only at Birmingham, Leeds and London is no publication required. 


NOTICE. 


WANTED, clean copies of History, vol. vi, Nos. 22, 23, July and October, 
1921. 2s. each offered. The Secretary, Historical Association, 22, Russell 
Square, W.C. 1. 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS. 


XXV.—Tue Great Fire or Lonpon.! 


Srvce it usually takes much more than two years for the results 
of research to become generally known, it is, perhaps, not surprising 
that many of the speakers and writers who celebrated the bicentenary 
of Sir Christopher Wren (d. 25 Feb., 1723) promulgated fictions found 
in lives of Wren, in histories of England and of London, in a host of 
topographical works, down to the admirable ‘‘ Blue Guide ”’ to London 
(1918), and even in the Dictionary of National Biography. Never- 
theless its dramatic subject, excellent illustrations, and mass of new 
and interesting information, might, one would have thought, have 
secured an earlier recognition for the conclusions of Mr. Walter G. 
Bell’s monograph on The Great Fire of London (1920).2 Like most 
pioneer research, it raised as many questions as it solved; but on 
several important points it definitely corrected statements hitherto 
current. 

The Fire raged for four days only: from about 2 a.m. on Sunday, 
2 Sept., to about 2 a.m. on Thursday, 6 Sept. It was at its worst 
on Tuesday, when it seized St. Paul’s, and, having leapt the City Wall 
and the Fleet river, extended so far up Fleet Street that it was thought 
necessary to begin destroying buildings near Charing Cross “ in hopes 
to save Whitehall.” But at nightfall on Tuesday the easterly wind 
veered south, and on Wednesday it dropped: by that evening the 
Fire seemed under control. During the night the last outbreaks 
occurred, at Cripplegate, Shoe Lane, and the Inner Temple. On 
Thursday morning the King “found it over in all places,” and 
directed the Lord Mayor to reconstitute the City government. Many 
buildings within the Fire area were, of course, still burning; ware- 


1 The bulk of the new material used by Mr. Bell is among the manuscripts 
at the Guildhall : the Accounts of the Chamberlain of the City, the minutes of 
the Courte of Aldermen and Common Council (Repertories and Journals), and 
the decisions of the Fire Judges (another copy of these is B.M. Addit. MSS. 
5063-5103), in the Corporation archives; the survey and plans made after the 
Fire, the day-books of receipts for staking out foundations (1667-72), those for 
work done at the Guildhall, and others, in the Library. He also consulted the 
Register of the Privy Council for 1666-7 and the Domestic State Papers (cf. the 
Calendar, vols. v-xi, Charles I1, passim), at the Record Office, the relevant Acts of 
Parliament (1667, 1670, etc.), and a large number of contemporary narratives and 
letters (seven of which he prints in an Appendix) and pamphlets. He gives a long 
list of other authorities (in which, however, there are various errata). Most of my 
statements on matters of fact are derived from his book, and their sources can be 
traced by means of his references and his excellent index. 

* John Lane: 2nd edition, 1920, 25s. 

* The usual statement that it lasted five days is traceable to the official 
account in the London Gazette, 10 Sept., 1666, often reprinted : e.g. in Mr. Bell’s 
Appendix, and in C, Welch's History of the Monument (1893). ‘This, after saying 
that on ‘Thursday it was “ wholly . . . extinguished,’’ goes on, ‘“* But so as that 
evening *’ it burst out afresh at the Temple, Mr. Bell points out (p. vii) that no 
other contemporary narrative confirms this, and several show clearly that the 
evening in question was that of 5 September, The sentence may well have been 
an after-thought, and “ that evening "’ refer not to “ Thursday ”’ but to the 
pasene, go that on Wednesday morning we began to hope,” in the last sentence 
jul one, 
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houses and cellars, when opened, burst into flames long after, and 
smoke was rising from the ruins as late as March 1666-7. 

The extent of the Fire should be well known from the maps, familiar 
in various reproductions, based upon plans drawn by the City 
surveyors in 1666. The irresistible epigram, “The Fire began at 
Pudding Lane and ended at Pie Corner ” (where it is commemorated 
by the figure of the Fat Boy, indicating that it was occasioned by the 
civic sin of gluttony), is only partly true. Pie Corner! was, indeed, 
on the edge of the burnt area, but not at its farthest north, north-west, 
or west; and Pepys’ Diary shows that it was destroyed on Tuesday, 
long before the Fire ceased elsewhere. 

The contemporary narratives and letters tell how while the Fire 
was raging the French and Dutch, with whom England was at war, 
were suspected of causing it, and many foreigners were maltreated 
by the mob in consequence ; on the Wednesday evening a wild rumour 
arose that 50,000 of them were in arms. Not till afterwards were 
English “ fanatics”” and Roman Catholics accused. The fixing of 
blame upon the latter appears to have been the work of a Committee 
of the House of Commons which was appointed on 26 Sept., and issued 
a report (soon reprinted, with additions, and widely read) on 22 Jan. 
The Common Council asked for a fresh inquiry a year later; it was 
not until 1681, after the “‘ Popish Plot,” that it ordered the infamous 
words to be added to the inscription on the Monument.? Even the 
Duke of York was suspected,® though not merely the official Gazette, 
but several private letters show quite clearly that both he and the 
King rose to the occasion and did much to end the Fire. Charles, 
who had warned the City of its peril five months before, and given 
directions on the first day which, if obeyed, might have saved it,* 
realised by Tuesday that the civic authorities must be superseded by 
others, noblemen such as Lords Craven and Ashley (Shaftesbury), 
gentlemen like Evelyn,® undistracted by care for their own belongings, 
careless of danger, and accustomed to command. He himself spent 
that terrible day in riding up and down the edge of the Fire, with a 
pouch of guineas slung from his shoulder wherewith to reward the 
workmen; or, like his brother, “ handing . . . buckets where they 
stood up to the ankles in water, and playing the engines for many hours 
together,” “ giving orders for blowing up of houses with gunpowder . . 
and standing still to see tiiose orders executed,” in danger both from 
the flames and “‘ the ruins of the buildings ready to fall upon them.” 
James undertook the harder task of supervision at the most critical 
points. Mr. Bell prints for the first time a graphic letter by one of 
his attendants, who claims that no one had seen more of the Fire than 
he had, the Duke “‘ being so active . . . in this business, from five in 
the morning till eleven . . . at night.’”” On Tuesday, when he was 
on duty at the mouth of the Fleet, he was almost cut off by the flames, 


1 This was not an angle, but a row of houses, at the 8.W. outlet of Smithfield. 
Cf. Stow, Survey, and the map of 1667, with that of Ogilby and Morgan (1677). 

2? They were erased in 1683, restored in 1689, and not removed till 1830: 
Sharpe, London and the Kingdom, ii, 419-20. 

_ * Burnet, History of his own Time, Book ii. The story told both in this 
history and Echard’s about the cutting off of the New River water was found 
quite incompatible with the facts disclosed by their records (since destroyed), 
when those were examined by Maitland: History of London (edn. 1756), i, 435, 
Cf. Dict. Nat. Biog. under Graunt, John. 

* Cal. S.P. Dom., 1664-5, p. 303; Pepys’ Diary, 2 Sept. 
® Diary, 5 Sept. 
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carried over him by the wind to the hill beyond. He was sent for 
late on Wednesday evening to deal with the final outbreak and save 
the Temple Church. It may have been his drastic methods which 
saved the Chancery records kept at the Rolls House. The Fire came 
so close on Wednesday that several houses built upon the garden had 
to be demolished; but the Duke ‘“ went to the Rolls, caused all people, 
men, women and children, that were able to work, to come, and to 
those that refused he beat them to it.” 

There is a prevalent but quite mistaken idea that many other 
records were destroyed or lost. The archives of the City at the 
Guildhall were preserved intact, apparently by the strength of the 
vaults in which they lay; their enormous bulk would have made them 
very difficult to remove, and Mr. Bell found no account of any pay- 
ment for this. Many City Companies saved theirs, and so did the 
Bishop’s Registrar, the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, and a large 
proportion of the parishes. The common assertion that all those of 
the Court of Arches were destroyed with the church of St. Mary-le-Bow 
is untrue: the unbroken series begins at 1660. Far earlier records of 
other ecclesiastical courts, in 1666 at St. Paul’s or Doctors’ Commons, 
are now at Somerset House. The most important records which 
were, perhaps, lost in the Fire were those of Convocation after 1489 :! 
even these may yet be found. 

A letter written on 10 Sept., the day Wren’s plan was submitted 
to the Privy Council, says: “‘ The citizens, instead of complaining, 
discourse almost of nothing but of a survey for rebuilding the City with 
bricks and large streets.” When Evelyn’s plan was presented to the 
King on 13 Sept. the proclamation ? bearing that date must already have 
been drafted: none too soon, since attempts to rebuild houses had 
begun. This definitely indicated the principles to be followed in 
the reconstruction of the City : every building, great or small, to be of 
brick or stone; the main streets broad enough “ to prevent the mischief 
that one side may suffer if the other be on fire ’’; a quay to be made all 
along the riverside. Ideas for rebuilding on a new plan were not 
immediately abandoned : one was admired by the Common Council 
on 21 Sept., the subject was discussed in Parliament, and in October a 
survey was ordered for three new highways, north and south, across the 
City. But all were laid aside long before the first Rebuilding Act was 
passed in February 1666-7. To this day * the rejection of Wren’s has 
been imputed (on the authority of his son’s Parentalia* published by 
his grandson in 1750) merely to 

The obstinate averseness of great part of the citizens . . . to recede from 
building their houses again on the old . . . foundations; as also the . . . un- 
willingness to give up their properties, though for a time only, into the hands of 
public trustees, 
Mr. Bell disposes quite definitely, though mainly by letting the facts 
speak for themselves, of the allegation in the Parentalia that this was 
* the only difficulty.” The plan, drafted before any thorough examina- 

 H. Hody, English Councila (1701), p. 281, says that after Morton’ s time 
**the Acts of Convocation were recorded not in the ‘—_— Registers ’’ (now at 


Lambeth) “but in distinct volumes; all which... perished in the Fire of 
1666.” 


# Often reprinted ; e.g. in Birch’s Historical Charters of the City, and (with 
other documents) in the histories of London by Maitland (1739, etc.) and Allen 
(1827), 

* Cf, The Times Literary Supplement, 22 Feb., 1923, p. 114. 

* Cf. Gwynn’s assertion (1749) that the plan had been defeated by “‘ Faction ” 
after being approved by Parliament. 
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tion of the ruins could be made, was, in fact, impracticable.1 Research, 
architectural, archeological, and historical, is continually accumulating 
evidence of the quantity and solidity of the pre-Fire stonework in 
existing buildings. Mr. Bell’s careful superposition of Wren’s design 
upon the present map * shows, for example, that two of his highways 
would have intersected on the site of the Guildhall, much of which, as 
it now stands, dates from before the Fire. Few, if any, of the churches 
would have been on the old sites; but pictures of the ruined City show 
it studded with church towers, and some of Wren’s most famous 
“ steeples” * were not built till after many years, the old ones remain- 
ing till thus replaced. The fabric of several whole churches was but 
little damaged. Others, such as St. Mary-le-Bow, and at least one 
important secular building, Merchant Taylors’ Hall, are known to be in 
part medieval. The complete destruction of all of these required by 
any of the schemes would have been not only wasteful but, in itself, 
a lengthy, costly, and dangerous process. Old St. Paul’s is said to 
have been blown up, or battered down, wall by wall; 7? it would have 
been impossible thus to clear away every building half-ruined by the 
Fire. The cost of reconstruction on a new plan would have been 
enormous: the City, the companies and many individual citizens 
were financially crippled; the national exchequer under Charles II. 
could have given little help. 

It is equally wrong, however, to say that the City was reconstructed 
entirely on the old lines, and that none of Wren’s ideas were carried 
out. Besides the new straight street from the Guildhall to the river, 
the quay from the Fleet to London Bridge seems to have been made; ® 
the Fleet was embanked up to Holborn Bridge; ® and important street 
improvements, e.g. between Newgate and Cheapside, were effected.!° 
The cost was met by the duty of ls. onevery ton or chaldron of 
coal brought into the port of London. By the second Rebuilding 
Act (1670) an additional 2s. was imposed, ls. 6d. of which was 
to be spent on St. Paul’s and the parish churches. Payments 
for that purpose had to be authorised by Wren, whose accounts, 
recently discovered among the Rawlinson MSS. in the Bodleian," 
throw much light upon the history of the reconstruction of the 

1 Cf. Evelyn’s letter of 22 Dec., 1666: “the want of a more exact plot, 
wherein I might have marked what the Fire had spared . . . made me take it 
as a rasa tabula.” 

? It is usually drawn on a background either blank, or shaded to show the 
extent of the Fire: an unconscious suggestio falsi. 

5 See J. E. Price, The Guildhall (1886) : a useful work not cited by Mr. Bell. 

* St. Vedast (1695), St. Bride, St. Dunstan-in-the-East (both 1699), St. 
Magnus (1705), St. Michael Cornhill (1721). 

5 e.g. St. Mary Aldermary, St. Mary Woolnoth, St. Alphege, St. Sepulchre, 
St. Dunstan-in-the-East, and the Dutch Church (Austin Friars). 

® Dr. Philip Norman in Journal of the Royal Inst. of British Architects, May 
1918, p. 155-6. Among the medieval remains recently found at the Hall is a 
fourteenth-century arch high up on a wall. ? Parentalia, pp. 283-5. 

§ See Ogilby and Morgan’s map (1677); of. Cal. S.P. Dom., 1671, p. 502. 

* De Laune, Present State of London (1681), p. 194. 

10 Shown by dotted lines on Vertue’s print of the map of 1667, reproduced by 
Mr. Bell. Owners of property thus used were compensated from the Coal duties. 
The Drapers’ Company received over £900: A. H. Johnson, History of the 
Drapers, iii, 281. This work contains (vol. iv.) full accounts of a number of cases 
heard in the special Court of the “ Fire Judges,”’ set up by Act of Parliament 
to decide, on principles of equity only, disputes which arose between landlords 
tenants and — of premises burnt, 

_" By Sir L. Weaver : Archeologia, |xvi (1914-15). This should be compared 
with other information given by the Tanner MSS. and those of the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s: see the Victoria History of London (1908), i, 339-43. 
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churches which, after St. Paul’s, were his greatest achievement. He 
also designed the Custom-House and the Monument, and restored 
the Guildhall ; otherwise only the Herald’s College, the Deanery, and 
a very few private houses can be even conjecturally attributed to him, 
and there is no satisfactory evidence that he built a single one of the 
Companies’ Halls.* 

“ It is my belief,” writes Mr. Bell, “‘ that London as it was re-created 
after the Fire owed more (always apart from Wren’s individual buildings, 
which glorified it) to King Charles II than to Sir Christopher Wren; ”’ 
and he gives instances from the Privy Council Registers of Charles’ 
persona! interest in the plans during the winter of 1666~-7.2 The 
regulations appear to have been enforced, regular rows of solid brick 
houses of four fixed types replacing the irregular timber-framed build- 
ings, with their lath and plaster party walls, and the wooden shanties 
coated with pitch. The new City was altogether unlike the old: far 
less crowded (only about 9000 new houses replaced the 13,000 said to 
have been destroyed), far cleaner and more healthy, if less picturesque. 
Its population was much smaller: whole classes, at the opposite 
ends of society—on the one hand families connected with the Court 
and the Government, on the other the under-world of the slums—never 
returned. The first London, where nobleman and merchant dwelt 
side by side, with the hovels of the very poor close by, passed 
away in the Fire. The City became almost entirely commercial, while 
the ‘“ metropolis,” with its extremes of fashion and of poverty, 
developed beyond it, east and west.® 

The inscription on the Monument, “‘ three years complete that which 
was considered the work of an age,”’ absurdly at variance with the facts, 
may be the source of statements made in the eighteenth century 
and often repeated since, that the rebuilding took only four or five 
years. At first all the energies of the citizens seem to have been con- 
centrated on preventing any diminution of their credit or interrup- 
tion to their world-wide trade; and they succeeded marvellously. The 
staking the lines of the streets did not begin till April 1667; by 
December the foundations of only about 650 houses had been marked 
out. For the next three years, however, there was great activity, but 
then it slackened: many inhabitants had settled permanently else- 
where, and in 1673 over 3,000 houses in the City were empty, and 961 
still unbuilt. The secular public buildings were by then mostly 
complete : the Companies’ Halls, essential to the maintenance of 
their organisation, had been quickly restored; the Royal Exchange 
was rebuilt by 1669, the Custom House by 1671. But not a single 
church was begun till 1670, and the fifty-one ultimately rebuilt were 
not completed (without their towers) till 1695 : most of them between 
1680 and 1690, For more than a decade the City lay ‘“ marked all 
over with ruins. About them the wild flowers grew. The Sisymbrium 
Irio flourished in such profusion that ever since the Great Fire it 
has borne the popular name of London Rocket.” 

EK. Jerrrigs Davis. 

* De, Norman, ut supra; confirmed by Mr. Bell’s examination of the Com- 
panies’ records, The ascription to Wren of many buildings with which he had 
nothing to do is apparently traceable to the lista given by Elmes in Sir C. Wren 
and His Times (1852), which, tested by documents, prove most inaccurate : 
see Archwologia, |\xvi, Klmes even credits Wren with Jorman’s Royal Exchange. 
both this and the Custom House were burnt down again later. 

* For the part taken by the City authorities of. Sharpe, London and the 
Kingdom, ii, 423, 427-85, and Birch, Historical Charters, pp. 231-4. 

* fee Hisrory, vi, 175-7, 
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Historical Atlas. By WiLL1AM R. SHEPHERD. Second Revised Edition. 
1922. xi-+ 94 pp., 216 plates. Univ. of London Press. 17s. 6d. 


Pror. SHEPHERD’S historical atlas belongs to the types made 
familiar by Putzger, Dow, Ramsay Muir and others—it aims at 
covering the whole ground: and in Prof. Shepherd’s case we start 
with ancient Palestine and ancient Greece, and end with the Panama 
Canal and the Treaty of Versailles. There are nearly three hundred 
maps (including insets) of varying sizes and scales, a most admirably 
full index, and, though there is no letter-press strictly speaking (apart 
from an acknowledgment followed by a list of works “that have 
furnished material ”’), there is a good deal of explanatory matter printed 
in many of the plates. The influence of Spruner-Menke, Schrader, 
Droysen and of the composite authorship of the Clarendon Press atlas 
is obvious; but the reply to the observation is that of Brahms when 
accused of a “ plagiarism ’’—‘‘ das sieht jeder Narr.” Prof. Shepherd 
has shown much ingenuity both in planning and packing his pages; 
insets are used freely and there are no “spaces to let’’: in par- 
ticular the plates on the history of the United States, as is right from a 
Professor in Columbia University, are more numerous and informa- 
tive than in any atlas of this type, the cartography is good and the 
technical reproduction very clear, and up to the standard to be expected 
from Messrs. Velhagen and Klasing. Altogether the buyer gets very 
good value, in these days of dear books and still dearer maps, for his 
seventeen shillings and sixpence. 

One of the conspicuous defects of many historical maps is over- 
crowding with names and indications. Drawers of maps and pub- 
lishers are unrepentant sinners in this respect, controlled with difficulty 
by editors and authors, who have my full sympathy in the endeavour 
to convince that historical maps are not dictionaries or gazetteers in 
which one has a right to find every name or place that any book has 
ever mentioned. A historical map is history, either in a static form, 
i.e. the representation of a result at a fixed period of time, or in a 
dynamic form, #.e. an illustration of the process, in a defined time, by 
which one set of ascertained results passes to another set of ascertained 
results. The amount, therefore, that can be shown is strictly relative 
to the character of the historical object and of the material demanding, 
or capable of, cartographical representation. The attempt to jam 
two “ historical ”” maps into one, or to combine the static and the 
dynamic, always ends in a diagram (not a real map) that achieves 
neither of the ends in view. Many of Prof. Shepherd's plates avoid 
this defect, but some, to my thinking, clearly do not, e.g. Plates 163 
and 196, to give two examples. I do not wish to take up space by 
scheduling questionable points, inevitable in so comprehensive a 
scheme ; but what is the authority (Plate 65) for including Cumberland, 
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as a county, as part of “The Dominions of William the Conqueror 
about 1087,” or for including it as a shire (Plate 60) “in the tenth 
century,” i. e. prior to Canute? Prof. Shepherd would be well advised 
to revise Plates 51, 60, 64, 65, particularly with the help of the Cambridge 
Medieval History and Mr. Corbett’s maps, which are not mentioned 
in the prefatory list of helpful authorities. Nor can I pretend to be 
satisfied with the attempts to indicate the results of 1918-1922 in 
Plates 167, 181 and 182. The additional red lines superimposed on 
the maps representing pre-war frontiers and divisions are not clear 
to read, and have the air of being hurriedly introduced at the last 
moment to meet a criticism that the atlas is not up to date. In his 
next edition Prof. Shepherd will also, I hope, reconsider the “ biblio- 
graphy.” The present list will not, I fear, be very useful. Biblio- 
graphies are not for the taught. They are for teachers or advanced 
students. But whether they are exhaustive or a selected list based on 
an expert’s judgment and experience they must tell the seeker with 
precision what he seeks. ‘‘ Day, A History of Commerce . . . Donald- 
son, The Public Domain . . . Hassall, Periods of European History 
. . . Prothero, Cambridge Historical Series,’ are samples of entries, 
(with not even initials given) that do not do justice to Prof. Shepherd’s 
scholarship, and are like Count Smorltork’s politics, “a thing which 
surprises in itself.” 

In fairness I must add, quite frankly, that I have always been very 
sceptical as to the value of these comprehensive small-scale collections, 
despite the good work that has been put into them. The schoolboy 
or undergraduate does not require a complete collection of small- 
scale maps ranging from Babylon to Belisarius and from Clovis to 
Clémenceau. He wants one section at one time and another section 
at another time, and he always wants maps on a uniform and larger 
scale than any ingeniously packed collection can give him. The 
convention which continues to give us the comprehensive small-scale 
collections is, I am convinced, really injurious to the scientific study 
both of history and geography; but I must not use Prof. Shepherd’s 
excellent atlas to air this and many other heresies. We can all agree 
in the objective set out on the paper wrapper to this book : “ the vital 
geographical reasons that have determined the political evolution of 
states and empires,’ save that for ‘‘ determined,’ surely we must 
read “ contributed to.” 

C, Grant ROBERTSON. 


Persia. By Bric.-.GeneraL Srr Percy Sykes. 1922. 188 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 


Sim Percy Sykes’ new abbreviated history of Persia, which gives 
in a concentrated and well-arranged form a précis of the contents 
of his larger history of that country, should be welcome to those who 
are interested in that ancient empire but lack the time which a study 
of the larger work demands. But, apart from these, the volume 
possesses value for those who aspire to more than a superficial know- 
ledge of Persian history. In the case of most empires of the ancient 
and medisval worlds, their histories are records of gradual rises to 
zeniths of prosperity and power, followed by more or less prolonged 
periods of decline. In the case of Persia, we find, in lieu of this steady 
ascent and descent, a succession of rapid rises and falls; golden ages 
of prosperity occurring more than once and being interleaved with 
periods of relentless invasions from east or west and dire distress for 
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her people. The result is to produce in the minds of those commencing 
a study of Persian history a sensation of confusion until the salient 
points of Persia’s historical curve, so to speak, are firmly fixed in 
the mind of the student. This new abridged history is just what is 
needed to facilitate such a preliminary fixing in the memory of the 
form of this historical curve, so essential to a study both of Persia’s 
history and of the problems which her geographical position appears 
to impose upon her. 

The present evil plight of Persia is set forth very vividly in the 
concluding chapter, but those who are inclined, on this account, to 
despair of her future, can find some consolation in looking back at 
the rapid fluctuations of her past history and the evidence of inherent 
vitality in the Persian race which that history produces. Persia’s 
best friends can hope that history will repeat itself, and that her 
present position at what appears to be the nadir of her fortunes will 
be followed, as in the past, by a rapid ascent of her historical curve 
towards a new zenith in the not too far distant future. 

W. E. R. Dickson. 


The Island of Roses and her Eleven Sisters. By M. D. VouonAxis. 
1922. xxv+438 pp. Macmillan. 40s. 


Dr. VoLoNnAKIS, in this volume, has produced an encyclopedic 
work in English on his native country (if that expression may be 
allowed to cover a group of islands whose inhabitants would merge 
themselves, if they could, in the larger political unit of Greece). He 
discusses geography, etymology, geology, climate, flora and fauna; 
mythology and archeology; the history of the Hellenic, Hellenistic 
and Greco-Roman ages; the Byzantine period and the successive 
phases of foreign rule by a Western Military Order, an Islamic Empire, 
and a modern Great Power (Italy); and then he takes up his subject 
from another angle, and gives us cross-sections, as it were, on religion, 
culture, commerce, recreations and habits. 

It is impossible not to admire the industry and patriotism of the 
author. But an English reader, looking at the book from the 
historian’s point of view, may be inclined to wonder whether Dr. 
Volondkis, in his capacity of representative of the Dodecanesians in 
Western Europe, has not diverted Dr. Volondkis the historian from 
his proper road. We do not at all mean by this that the author 
misuses history for purposes of propaganda. The chapter on the 
present Italian occupation (which, in this connection, is the critical 
part of the book) is written with praiseworthy restraint and discretion. 

The mischief which we discern in the author’s double réle is of 
a more subtle kind. It appears to us that, because he ic the official 
representative of his fellow-islanders at a time when, through an 
unhappy political accident (or let us say boldly, injustice), they form 
a political unit by themselves, he is misled into projecting the unity 
and individuality of the Dodecanese into its past history. But, 
after all, will these islands remain an entity in themselves when the 
wish of their inhabitants is realised and they are united with Greece ? 
And if they seem bound then—to their own satisfaction—to lose 
their individuality, is it not unlikely that they have always possessed 
an individuality in the past? “ Local History” is usually suspect 
to the professional historian, and, without wishing in the least to 
disparage the achievement of Dr. Volondkis, we venture to suggest 
that his book confirms our prejudice. All the way through, we have 
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the uncomfortable feeling that he is dealing, not with a historical 
or artistic whole, but with arbitrary snippets, cut out of other units, 
Now he gives us a fragment from the history of Ancient Greece, now 
another from that of the medieval Latin expansion in the Mediterra- 
nean. Now he is a scientist, now a historian of institutions or religion. 
The result is inevitably a patchwork, yet it would be ungracious to 
quarrel with it. The materials are so good, the seams so well stitched, 
that we should be glad if we could design and produce an equally 
adequate garment ourselves. A. J. TOYNBEE. 


A Short History of our Religion, from Moses to the Present Day. By 
D. C. SOMERVELL. 1922. 337 pp. Bell. 6s. 


Mr. D. C. SoMERVELL has essayed a most difficult task, and has 
on the whole succeeded extremely well. He has gone to good authori- 
ties, and his book is everywhere interesting and scrupulously fair. 
Mr. Somervell prefers to look at the good rather than at the evil, 
with whatever he may be dealing; and thus the whole effect of what he 
writes is encouraging. If the one criticism which we have to make 
is far-reaching, we do not at all mean to decry the value of the book. 
The writer’s standpoint is shared by those for whom his book is 
intended, and will not prevent his work from being most useful. 

What, then, is this one criticism ? Mr. Somervell’s outlook is that of 
the average English public school man, and his history is a history of 
“our” religion rather than that of the Bible and of the Church. 
Englishmen are Westerns of the Westerns; we are strong individual- 
ists, with little understanding of the place and purpose of the Church; 
we have little interest in any world but this, and are in a hurry to be 
practical; our moral is far stronger than our religious sense, and we 
regard religion mainly as a help to a morality which we value upon 
other than religious grounds. Moreover, we are lovers of our country ; 
and, as Mr. Somervell says of Constantine, we ‘“ value Christianity 
as a moral force which, properly guided, should make for unity and 
patriotism.” Mr. Somervell ‘“ draws all his studies this way.” In 
the Old Testament he is interested in the development of ethical 
monotheism, and in the moral teaching of the prophets; not in worship 
and religious devotion, or in the idea of Israel as the Church of God, 
and His witness to the world. When the New Testament is reached 
we find the same unconscious selection. The chapter which deals 
with Christ Himself is both slight and inaccurate. The strong “ other- 
worldly ” outlook of Christ’s teaching is ignored, and the first and great 
commandment of love to God merged in that of love to men. We 
are even told that to be members of the Kingdom of God it is only 
necessary to be doing our best. A similar standpoint prevails every- 
where in the book, and the necessary limitation of its scope increases 
the effect ‘of all this. The Christian East, the home of thought and 
contemplation, soon disappears from view; and after the sixteenth 
century we hear little of the Church outside England and Scotland. All 
this is very English indeed, but the study of Church history ought 
to correct it. Mr. Somervell does indeed in many ways rise well above 
the ordinary English standpoint. He is, e.g. conspicuously just to 
the Papacy and to the ideals of the Middle Ages, and not at all disposed 
to overrate the Protestant Reformation. If, as we hope, his book 
becomes widely used in our public schools, the teaching given there 
will probably be greatly improved. But he does not see that the facts 
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of history show that the Christianity most effective, both in personal 
conduct and in social life, is the Christianity in which morality is the 
by-product of other-worldly religion. It is just because the achieve- 
ment, for which Christ and the saints most conspicuously cared, was 
an achievement garnered in another world than this, that they effected 
even in this present world far more than those who. think chiefly of 
the latter. 
H. L. Goupae. 


An Introduction to the History of Christianity, a.D. 590-1314. By 
F. J. Foakes Jackson. 1921. ix +390 pp. Macmillan. 15s, 


Ir is impossible for any medizvalist to read Dr. Foakes Jackson’s 
book without being roused often to criticism; but the critic will find 
himself partially disarmed by the modesty of the book’s declared 
intention and the author’s frank admission of his difficulties. ‘“‘ The 
object of this work is to give such an introduction to the history of the 
Middle Ages as to make its readers desire more knowledge of this 
important epoch ” (p. vii). Any author who writes with warmth and 
sincerity on so majestic a subject may probably count upon exciting 
his readers to inquire further; but it is possible in this case that when 
they do so they may find themselves increasingly indisposed to accept 
all that they have read here. Can any historical evidence, for instance, 
justify the clear-cut distinction made between that ‘“‘ Norman spirit ” 
which has “‘ the power of inspiring respect mingled with fear ” and that 
“ Anglo-Saxon spirit ’’ through which, “in so far as it is Anglo-Saxon, 
England has been gifted with an obstinate obtuseness which is not its 
least valuable asset ’’ (p. 134)? The author at times lays down sound 
principles, but is not consistently guided by them. “To judge men 
by the light of events that happened centuries later,” he says, “ is not 
the part of an historian ” (p. 305). Yet Louis IX’s crusade against 
Tunis is described as “ the cause of the French ambitions in Moham- 
medan lands, which revived in the nineteenth century ” (p. 163), and 
elsewhere it is remarked that the survival of English colleges in Oxford, 
as against the disappearance of similar institutions in Paris, was 
“perhaps . . . due to Walter de Merton’s foresight’ (p. 243). The 
‘ whole book bears signs of haste. Sentences such as “ Louis the 
Pious . . . was too like his uncle . . . than his father” (p. 58), or 
“ Nothing is so illustrative . . . than the career of Abélard ” (p. 179), 
could hardly have survived leisurely revision; and it is a pity that a 
chapter entitled ‘‘ The So-called Dark Ages ”’ should begin by remarking 
that “ The term Dark Ages is not a misnomer ”’ (p. 57), instead of the 
opposite. The percentage of misprints is fairly high, and the biblio- 
oo could easily have been made far more useful than they are. 

econd thoughts, too, might have removed from p. 43 an astonishing 
hybrid sentence which is not likely to help a beginner far on his way 
towards understanding the Donation of Constantine: ‘‘ The date is 
III Kal. Aprt. Cons. Fl Constantino and Galligano viris illustribus.” 
The cumulative effect of blemishes of this kind is damaging, and 
particularly so in a book intended to introduce its readers to a subject 
new to them. This at any rate we hope; that to whatever opinions 
Dr. Foakes Jackson’s readers may be led, they will not follow his 
teaching in the opening paragraph of his opening chapter, and believe 
that the Middle Ages were middle-aged. 

HILDA JOHNSTONE, 

No. 29.—voL, vit. E 
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The Place-Names of Lancashire. By Emmert Ekwa.x, Ph.D. 1922. 
xvi + 280 pp. Manchester Univ. Press. 25s. 
The Place-Names of Middlesex. By J. E. Gover. 1922. xvi + 114 pp. 
Longmans. 5s. 


One can hardly extend too cordial a welcome to Professor Ekwall’s 
book on the place-names of Lancashire. Begun many years ago, 
even before that of Professor Wyld, it shows all that breadth of 
scholarship, exactness of detail and freshness of outlook which one 
has learned long since to associate with its author’s name. One 
might perhaps have feared that the work of a linguistic student from 
Sweden would suffer from the fatal handicap of insufficient knowledge 
of local history and topography, but the book is just as strong on these 
sides as on the purely linguistic one. This success is of course due in 
the main to the author’s own personal and untiring investigations in 
the district itself, but one notes with pleasure on almost every page 
of the book how invaluable on the historical side has been Dr. Farrer’s 
model history of the county of Lancaster in the Victoria County 
Histories, and also how well Dr. Ekwall has been served in the matter 
of historical and other advice by two other scholars peculiarly interested 
in these districts, Professor Tait and Mr. Collingwood. 

The book marks a very definite advance in place-name study for 
more than one reason. In the first place, following Scandinavian 
models, the names are not arranged in alphabetical order from end to 
end of the book as has usually been the practice in England, but are 
arranged under Hundreds and sub-divisions of Parish and Township. 
At first this seems rather a complication, but its use becomes patent 
as soon as the author begins to draw his historical conclusions, for 
we can readily grasp the significance of the grouping of certain types 
of names, and in the all-important relating of place-names to topography 
it becomes a comparatively simple and rapid business to grasp their 
distribution on the map. This is further helped by the placing at 
the head of each Hundred of the names and etymologies of the rivers 
and hills in it. We are realising more and more how significant are 
our river-names in place-name study, and this method of arrangement 
gives them their due prominence. Further, throughout the book 
there is a running thread of topographical comment which makes the 
whole landscape live before one. Dr. Ekwall has also been peculiarly 
happy in dealing with that element in our place-nomenclature which 
has hitherto either baffled or been neglected by most of our scholars, 
viz. the Celtic survivals. Lancashire is richer than most English 
counties in this type of name, and some interesting links and illus- 
trations are found in the place-names of the Welsh border and of 
Wales itself. 

It is, however, on the historical side that the book marks the 
greatest advance and is of fullest significance for the future. In 
discussing the Celtic element, clear proof is given of the survival of 
islands, as it were, of British population in the midst of the Anglian 
settlers—survivals due probably to geographical conditions, as they 
are chiefly found in hilly districts or in parts which may be assumed 
to have been forest-land in early days. On the question of the Anglian 
settlement of Lancashire, Dr. Ekwall believes that place-names, alike 
in their dialectal differences, their name-types (e.g. in the use of the 
element bold = building), the type of personal name compounded 
with them (e.g. O.E. Ceadda = Chad), favour the views of those 
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historians who hold that Lancashire south of the Ribble was Mercian 
as distinct from Northumbrian. The whole facts of the case are, he 
shows fairly conclusively, best explained by assuming a very early 
but scanty settlement of South Lancashire from Northumbria, super- 
imposed on which we have extensive Mercian settlements in the days 
of King Penda, contemporaneous with the settlement of certain parts of 
the West Riding. Detailed examination is also made of the distribution 
of certain types of name, more especially those in tun, ham and wic, 
and a good deal of light is thrown on the relative age of the various 
settlements in Lancashire and on the way in which the county was 
gradually settled. Here, as elsewhere, full recognition is given to 
the fact that at present we have not full enough evidence for the 
whole of even the North of England to enable us to draw quite certain 
and final conclusions, but a definite beginning has been made in an 
all-important line of investigation. 

In discussing the Scandinavian settlements of Lancashire, Dr. 
Ekwall very rightly lays stress on what is only too often forgotten, 
viz. the importance of distinguishing between names given by a 
Scandinavian-speaking population and names containing elements 
ultimately of Scandinavian origin. The former alone are definite 
evidence of Scandinavian settlement, and here attention is called to 
a further point, viz. that a place is generally named not by its owners 
or occupiers but by their neighbours, and therefore at times even an 
isolated name of Scandinavian origin and of such a type that it could 
only have been given by people speaking a Scandinavian dialect is 
really evidence, not of an isolated settlement, but rather of a small 
colony of foreigners. Examination of the types of names in use and 
of their phonology show that there was a small Danish colony in the 
south of Salford Hundred, the most striking piece of evidence being 
the common use of hulme, but that in the rest of the county the 
settlers were of Norse origin, and from the number of Hiberno- 
Scandinavian personal names found in place-names, from the common 
use of the Irish loan-word ergh, a shieling, and from those curious 
inversion compounds like the (lost) Croskelloc in Ulverston, in place 
of the more normal Kelloc-cros, it is clear that the settlement was 
made from Ireland, Man, and the Hebrides. Lonsdale North of the 
Sands would seem indeed to be far more Scandinavian than Anglian, 
and in its nomenclature is more like parts of Cumberland and West- 
moreland than the main part of Lancashire. In the Bolton-le-Sands 
district Dr. Ekwall believes he has evidence of the survival of a 
Scandinavian-speaking population as late as the twelfth century, a 
fact which is in curious agreement with what we know of things in 
the Eastern Danelaw at the same time. 

If there is any historian who is still sceptical of the value of place- 
names to the historical student one can only commend the study of 
this book to him, for it brings home to one better than any previous 
book on the subject the wealth of historical information and illustration 
which can be drawn from them by one who is at the same time a 
linguistic expert and a scholar fully aware of the various historical 
problems involved in place-name study. 

_ In the Place-Names of Middlesex we have the work of a newcomer 
into the field of place-name study. Mr. Gover in his book confines 
himself entirely to the bare etymology of the names dealt with, adding 
an occasional note on the phonetic development. His work shows 
considerable industry in the gathering of early forms, though one 
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might draw up a goodly list of volumes which would have yielded 
additional material for the book. The interpretations of the more 
obvious names are in the main correct, though there are many names 
in which much fuller discussion was needed, and there is a great lack 
of comparative evidence from other counties. One feels that Mr. Gover 
has taken some good cream off the subject (and it is fairly easy to do 
this in any county), but left much of the serious work still to be done. 
If the author will only allow himself more time over his next book, 
time for a fuller and more complete collection of material, time for 
fuller and more considered analysis of the material when gathered, 
time for mastering the great wealth of place-name literature both 
English and foreign which is now at the disposal of the student, and, 
finally, time to get a real grip of the comparative material for the rest 
of England, he should produce a much better book and one more 
truly worthy of his own industry and ability. 
ALLEN MAWER. 


Medieval France : a Companion to French Studies. Edited by ARTHUR 
Tmuey. 1922. 456 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 26s. 


Tuts excellent book, like its analogues in the fields of classical 
studies and English history, is the result of co-operative effort. Three 
of the contributors are English: Mr. A. G. Little, who treats of 
scholastic philosophy and universities; Sir T. G. Jackson, for archi- 
tecture; and the Provost of Eton, for the other fine arts. The other 
seven, representing the best French scholarship of to-day, cover 
geography, history, military and naval affairs, economics, language, 
and literature. The largest chapter, from the accomplished hand of 
M. Charles V. Langlois, director of the Archives Nationales, is an out- 
line sketch of French history from 987 to 1494. 

The authors summarise the essential facts in each field, but a bald 
outline is avoided, and there are many suggestive apergus, as on the 
social results of the Hundred Years’ War, the general characteristics 
of French Literature in the Middle Ages, and the provincial schools of 
architecture. Here and there the reader would welcome more technical 
statements for purposes of reference, such as definitions of the principal 
taxes or an account of systems of coinage, both perplexing subjects to 
the ordinary student. In general the volume fulfills its purpose 
admirably, and we welcome the announcement of a sequel for the 
modern period. 

Here and there the translation needs improvement, as on p. 44, line 
11, where “ parents” should be “ relatives,” and on p. 68, where 
“mushroom townships” should be “towns.” It is hardly true 
(p. 363) that ‘‘ Reims has fallen ”’; but the cathedral is described as 
in 1914. Included are two maps, seventeen architectural plates, and 
some helpful bibliographies. 

CHarLes H. Haskins. 


Bulletin of the John Rylands Library. Vols. V, VI, VII. Edited 
by Henry Guppy, M.A., D.Phil., Librarian. 1918-1923. 2s. 
each number. Medicval and Modern Warfare. By T. F. Tout. 
28 pp. 1s. Manchester Univ. Press. 


In 1903 was begun in Manchester the publication of a bulletin 
which aimed at being a medium of communication between the 
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John Rylands Library and its readers, and at demonstrating the 
possibilities of that remarkable collection. Published by annual 
issues until 1908, it had to be suspended owing to urgent claims of 
other work till 1914, when it was happily continued, reinforced by 
a series of original articles and of lectures delivered at the library, 
which were now printed in documented form. While thus becoming 
an organ of considerable variety, catering for students of literature 
and comparative religion as well as for professional historians, it 
has always maintained its original purpose. Its articles on the Coptic, 
Arabic and Persian MSS. in the John Rylands, its illustrated descrip- 
tions, many of them by Dr. Fawtier, of the charters and documents 
there, its notes on the method of entering works in the General Cata- 
logue of the library are good evidence of this. In such articles as 
these and in the help which it has been able to provide towards the 
reconstruction of the burned library of Louvain, the Bulletin has 
proved that the spirit of the library does not live within its walls 
alone. 

The journal hails from Manchester, and readers of History will turn 
with some expectation to the lectures on the medieval period, which have 
been separately reprinted (1s. or 1s. 6d. each). I shall do no more than 
indicate those that can be read with the greatest profit and enjoyment. 
The medievalist is sometimes reproached with neglecting character 
and biography, with depersonalising history, and in his searches among 
unprinted records becoming buried, like the worthy M. Tapir, in his 
fiches. Nosuch reproach could attach to the contributions of Professor 
Tout, who ranges from the forger to the saint (over a charter the two 
types have been known to blend) with delightfully characteristic 
humanity. One might begin with The Study of the Medieval Chronicles } 
(Vol. VI, No. 4), with its disclaimer that the medizval point of view 
was specially monastic, its study of the chronicler’s sources of in- 
formation, and, incidentally, its salutary remarks about the Ph.D., 
and go on to Medieval Forgers and Forgeries (Vol. V, Nos. 3 and 4), 
written in the same vein as A Medicval Burglary, where one will find 
that the forger then was a more reputable individual than he is to-day. 
Medieval and Modern Warfare, given in 1917 in the same series of 
John Rylands lectures, is a study of contrasts and comparisons in 
the light of recent events. The Place-of St. Thomas of Canterbury in 
History (Vol. VI, No. 3) is particularly interesting for its account of 
the posthumous influence of the martyr upon the Western Church. 
On a rather larger scale is the same writer’s Captivity and Death of 
Edward of Carnarvon (Vol. VI, No. 1), which disposes of the story 
that Adam Orleton wrote a letter urging ambiguously the murder 
of Edward II, and fixes the blame for his death on Mortimer, stirred 
to excitement by a letter written to him by his lieutenant, William 
Shalford, which revealed the existence of a plot engineered by a 
South Welsh knight, Sir Rhys ap Gruffydd, to release the monarch. 
In an appendix is printed from the Coram Rege Rolls the record of 
the appeal of Howel ap Gruffyd against William of Shalford for com- 
passing the death of Edward. The outstanding historical study of 
the Bulletin is Professor Powicke’s Ailred of Rievaulx and his Bio- 
grapher, Walter Daniel? (Vol. VI, Nos. 3, 4), which arose out of the 


+ It is to be hoped that Professor Tout will follow this up by a lecture on 
The Study of Medieval Correspondence. 

* With this should be read Professor Powicke’s article “‘ Maurice of Rie- 
vaulx”’ in Eng. Hist. Rev., January, 1921 (xxxvi. 17). 
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acquisition by the library of the Centum Sententie of Walter Daniel. 
It is a study of two Cistercians, the one a public man, the other the 
scholar and academic. Ailred (c. 1110-1167), successively Abbot of 
Revesby and of Rievaulx, Professor Powicke describes as the common. 
sense, peace-loving prelate, “distinguished, industrious, physically 
frail,’ a man of spiritual friendships and political interests, with a 
knowledge of English history, using to good purpose “ his reconciling 
influence between Norman and Englishman, between the Church of 
Rome and the old ecclesiastical traditions of Northumbria.” Walter 
Daniel, the clever, devoted, impatient disciple, more interested in 
Ailred’s spiritual wrestlings and triumphs than in the economy of 
the great house, we can picture in those extracts from his Life of Ailred 
printed in Appendix B from MS. Q.B. 7, at Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Passing from the cloister to the Exchequer, the reader will find 
in Professor Willard’s An Early Exchequer Tally (Vol. VII, No. 2) a 
most useful article on Exchequer methods. Coming to the fourteenth 
century, he should notice Mrs. Sharp’s illustrated article on the seals 
of the Black Prince (Vol. VII, No. 1). There should be no need to 
recommend to him, in other fields, the work of Dr. Rendel Harris or 
Professor Herford. 

E. F, Jacos. 


The History of Conspiracy and Abuse of Legal Procedure. By 
P. H. WiyrreLtp. (Cambridge Studies in English Legal History, 
edited by H. D. Hazertine.) 1921. xxvii + 219 pp. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 20s. 


CAMBRIDGE is to be congratulated on starting this series: if one 
may judge by the personality of the editor and by the plan outlined 
in his General Preface, it bids fair to become famous. It is to consist 
partly of monographs, and partly of editions of texts; the monographs 
will either be studies of some special period or topic, or trace broader 
aspects of legal evolution. 

The present volume sets in many respects a high standard. It is 
the result of research continued for years; the author’s industry, his 
thorough knowledge of law, and his power of drawing and arranging 
his conclusions, have made his monograph exhaustive. It is a detailed 
study of the history of one group of legal phenomena, abuses of legal 
procedure and the remedies against them provided in the course of 
English history. The historical development of conspiracy as a crime 
and as ground for civil action, of maintenance and champerty, of 
embracery and barratry, is discussed in a thorough and illuminating 
way. The book is, no doubt, a lawyer’s book; but to read it is to 
find more evidence of the close connection between legal history on one 
hand and other branches of historical study as well as the study of social 
psychology in general, on the other. We are told of popular conceptions 
originating in resentment against certain practices; of statutes, 
ordinances, judicial decisions which laid down definite rules for dealing 
with what was thus recognised as an abuse; we see common moral 
conceptions hardening into legal rules. Then comnes—biggest of all—the 
problem of enforcement. 


‘** Most of the methods devised to check abuse of legal procedure were them- 
selves abused” (p, 21); “law in the hands of the wicked became more deadly 
to the innocent than to the guilty ” (p. 59); “ the story of a long struggle to solve 
the legal puzzle of punishing the rogue who would kill and rob with the law’s 
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own weapons without at the same time terrifying the honest accuser or plaintiff ” 
p. 67); “the crime was rife in high places, and the watch-dog too often a dis- 
guised wolf” (p. 102); ‘“‘once again . . . we have an enactment as to both 
criminal and civil remedies for maintenance. But the invertebrate administra- 
tion of the law made it little more than a dead letter ’’ (p. 151); ‘‘ the offences 
of conspiracy and maintenance had a fatal attraction for all alike who held high 


office. At one moment the King, his Council, and Parliament are giving remedies 
against these offences. At the next, he and they are committing A ting ” (p. 154); 
‘““wherever we find in the medieval Statute-book a batch of exceptionally harsh 
statutes, we can nearly always infer that there were at that period a feeble or 
absentee King and a lawless baronage. It is the mark of such times that the 
punishments for many of the worst crimes against public order are in theory 
tremendous, and that the laws which fix them are little more than a dead letter 
owing to the venality or weakness of those charged with their execution ” 


(pp. 164-5). 


These sentences are not casual observations; they are lessons 
which the author has derived from his sources. The beneficial réle 
of the Star Chamber in developing this part of English law is mentioned 
repeatedly; the relation of statute law to common law in the later 
Middle Ages is illustrated time and again, although the author refrains 
from generalising beyond the requirements of the problem which he 
happens to discuss. Coke’s methods, too, are occasionally touched 
upon. The book may seem somewhat dry, yet it tells the romantic 
story of continuous attempts to make justice just, and to prevent the 
knave from using the law as his weapon against the righteous. After 
studying those medizval records which are full of complaints of law- 
lessness and oppression, after reading Dr. Winfield’s presentation of 
attempt after attempt at devising means of righting wrongs, one finds 
oneself once more constrained to admire that sturdy development which, 
in the end, has made good faith and fair play the characteristic con- 
ceptions of modern British public life. 

Lupwik EHRLICH. 


Les Pélerinages expiatoires et judiciaires dans le droit communal de la 
Belgique au moyen dge. Par E. vAN CAUWENBERGH. 1922. 
244 pp. Louvain. 


Ir is a pleasure to see that the printing presses of Louvain are at 
work again. Dr. van Cauwenbergh, who is in charge of the Library so 
happily refounded in 1921, makes in this book a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of pilgrimages. In order to study them as a form 
of punishment, he has investigated a number of sources which have 
never been used before—the medieval punishment registers of Flanders 
and Brabant and Liége; and he sets out a great deal of new material. 
He treats his subject very thoroughly—analysing first the crimes for 
which pilgrimage could be imposed as a penalty, then the procedure of 
the courts, and the manner in which the execution of the sentences 
was ensured. He gives also an exceedingly interesting list of places 
to which pilgrims were sent, and some particulars about the sentences 
of this kind, imposed without much reality by the University of Louvain 
in the fifteenth century. 

Under the canon law ecclesiastical courts had long been in the habit 
of sending clerical delinquents on pilgrimage as a minor form of banish- 
ment; and in the thirteenth century this was adopted by civil courts 
as a convenient mode of punishment—for until it became possible 
either to pay a substitute or to commute for a fine, the penalty was 
very real, the offender being obliged to cover the distance on foot, in 
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garments which made him a mark for insult, and living on the plainest 
food. He was required to start within a certain time, to notify the 
magistrates of his going, and to bring back with him—no doubt not 
without cost—a certificate from the guardians of the shrine that he was 
ordered to visit. Pilgrimages thus exacted were of all lengths, varying 
from those to some near local holiness—perhaps only an afternoon’s 
journey—to others at great distance, to Rome or Compostella, or 
northwards to Kénigsberg or Riga. Across the sea Cyprus—after 
1291 the outpost of Christianity—was the most frequent destination, 
often with a year or two’s residence enjoined; but some offenders 
were sent further, to Constantinople or Jerusalem, and even to Sinai 
or St. Thomas in India. Among English sites the most famous are 
Canterbury and Walsingham and St. John of Beverley; less known are 
St. Giles’ at Dover, St. Peter’s at Louth and St. Mary’s at Oxford. 
St. Andrew’s—the only one mentioned in Scotland—was much visited ; 
but there is only a single record of a sending to St. Patrick’s Purgatory 
in Ireland. Many curious points emerge from Dr. van Cauwenbergh’s 
researches, such as the ordinance that innkeepers should not hang 
round town-gates, neither in person nor through their servants, to 
catch the custom of arriving travellers. At the end are three Annexes, 
one containing extracts in Flemish from the Correctie-Boeck of Lierre 
in 1401, to illustrate the treatment of transgressors, the others giving 
specimen certificates testifying that the shrines required had been well 
and truly visited, and tariffs of the fines accepted in lieu of pilgrimages. 
P. S. ALLEN. 


History of Switzerland, 1499-1914. By WitHetm Oercasii. Trans- 
lated by E. and C. Pav. xiii + 480 pp. Cambridge Univ. 
Press. 208. 


Switzerland. By C.F. Cameron. (The Nations’ Histories.) viii + 320 
pp. Jack. 5s. 


Anne of Geierstein. By Sir Wauter Scort, Bart. Edited by C. B. 
WHEELER. xxxii -+ 564 pp. Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. 


It is somewhat remarkable that though Switzerland is so familiar 
to thousands of Englishmen, and though there are so many English 
books describing that country, there should be as yet no adequate 
history in English of the Swiss peoples. For a work, indeed, on the 
scale of Dierauer’s Geschichte der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft, 
extending to five substantial volumes, there might be no sufficient 
demand; yet between such a monumental treatise and the popular 
summaries that exist there is room enough for a history of Switzerland 
that would serve the purpose of historical students and be acceptable 
also to a wider circle of readers. 

The book before us by the late Professor Oechsli of Zurich goes far 
to supply such a want. It was almost his last work, and was under- 
taken at the request of the late Sir George Prothero, under whose 
supervision it was translated for the Cambridge Historical Series. An 
introduction by the editor gives some account of the life-work of the 
author, whose death in 1919 “ removed a figure undoubtedly the first 
among the Swiss writers of his time, and one which was in the leading 
rank of historians on the wider stage of the world.” From such a 
hand work of the highest order was to be expected ; and we have here, 
in fact, a history in sufficient detail of Switzerland during four centuries, 
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written with full knowledge, in a discerning spirit, and in a style 
always restrained but admirably lucid. In accordance with the 
scheme of the series to which the book belongs, the narrative starts 
from the close of the Middle Ages, the actual date chosen being 1499, 
when, by the Peace of Basel that ended the Swabian War, the Con- 
federates secured “the practical separation of Switzerland from the 
Empire, even though the official terminology avoided any open 
expression of the fact.” From that point are related in six “ books”’ 
the fortunes of the Swiss Confederation : in its zenith as a European 
Power dominating Northern Italy; through the troubles of the 
Reformation and Counter-Reformation, which produced bitter and 
age-long division, but brought about its formal separation from the 
Empire; through the period of stagnation under aristocratic pre- 
dominance; through the storms of the revolutionary era and the 
misery of foreign domination; and through the epoch of the “ Federal 
Pact,’ up to the final stage of its development from a loose federation 
of independent communities into a well-knit and successful federal 
State. As an Appendix there is given an account of the historical 
relations between England and Switzerland at various epochs from the 
battle of Marignano in 1515 to the settlement of the Neuchatel Affair 
in 1857. While presenting Swiss history, however, mainly in its 
political aspect, the author describes also the economic, social, and 
intellectual progress of the Swiss people, to which, indeed, some of his 
most attractive pages are devoted. His own sympathies are manifest. 
They are those of a Protestant and a democrat; yet they have not 
misled him into partisanship; nor does he fail to condemn, while 
lamenting, the cruelties and injustices of which his countrymen, through 
greed, or bigotry, or passion, have too often been guilty. 

Besides having a good index, the book is furnished with three 
maps and a lengthy bibliography. But this last is a mere list of titles 
with no indication of the relative value of the works they represent : 
an indiscriminate catalogue of very little use. 

Mr. Cameron’s Switzerland, which appeared some time ago, differs 
both in scale and purpose from Professor Oechsli’s work. It makes 
no claim to be based on original research, but aims at presenting 
in popular form a summary of Swiss history drawn from various 
modern works of authority. And- it compresses within three 
hundred pages the whole story of Switzerland from the age of 
the Lake Dwellers down to the Great War. The author, it must be 
acknowledged, has made skilful use of his limited space; and it is 
not his fault that the narrative becomes thin in places, while some 
important matters remain obscure. As an outline of Swiss history 
the book is fairly accurate, though errors in detail are not infrequent. 
But in the earlier pages, dealing with the general history of the Empire, 
mistakes occur of a more serious kind. Such are the statements that 
Christianity became the official religion under Constantine in 313 (p. 
26), and that Theodoric the Ostrogoth attempted to revive the Empire 
(p. 34). And there are others like them. Moreover, the grotesque 
and even flippant expressions that are scattered over its pages make 
the book an irritating one to read. For instance: “‘ Burgundy has 
been responsible for more headaches among historical students than 
any other European area”’ (p. 40); it ‘“‘ went to pieces in a gradual 
miscellaneous way” (p. 51); the Kyburgs ‘“‘ were of the Guelph 
persuasion ” (p. 57); the Counts of Savoy “ were the villains of the 
piece ” (p. 126); ‘‘ the Valaisians have a lack of olfactory sensitiveness 
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that sometimes distresses the visitor from afar” (p. 128); ‘‘ Baden 
during the season was up to the friskiest standard of modern holiday 
resorts” (p. 173). And so on throughout. This defect is the more to 
be regretted since the author is capable of much better things. The 
account of Queen Bertha of Burgundy (pp. 43 f.), and the description 
of Switzerland at the end of her heroic age (pp. 171 ff.), show him at 
his best. 

Little need be said of Scott’s Anne of Geierstein, edited by Mr. 
Wheeler, apparently for school use. If Scott’s novels are to be put 
to such a purpose at all, it is difficult to see why this particular one 
should have been chosen. It was written when Scott’s powers were 
failing, and it deals with a country he had never seen and a period 
of history with which he was not specially familiar. The editor’s 
introduction, however, gives an adequate sketch of the political 
condition of Western Europe at the time, and corrects some of the 
errors of which Scott was, perhaps intentionally, guilty. Further 
information of the same kind is supplied in the notes at the end of the 
volume. The editor, apparently, is not responsible for the illustrations. 
Those of an actual historical character are useful; but the rather crude 
representations of imaginary incidents would have been best omitted. 

E. H. Hournovss. 


A History of France from the Death of Louis XI. By Joun 8. C. Brings. 
Vol. I., 1483-1495. 1921. xvi-+ 295 pp. Clarendon Press. 16s. 


THE period of ten years (1483-1493) following on the death of Louis 
XI and corresponding to the regency of Anne of Beaujeu is one of the 
least known in the history of France. The chronicles which refer to it, 
and which Godefroy has collected in his Histoire de Charles VIII, are 
dry and rare, and the documents enabling us to check and complete 
them are not very numerous. One work only has so far dealt with the 
subject somewhat extensively : L’essai sur le gouvernement de la dame de 
Beaujeu, by the French historian P. Pelicier. In England it has only 
been treated in more general histories. Yet this period is most impor- 
tant from the point of view of the history of monarchical power in 
France, and it is precisely because he questions whether “‘ any decade 
in French history exercised a more decisive influence in the creation of 
monarchical France ”’ [pp. v, vi] that Mr Bridge lighted on the happy 
thought of writing his book. 

It is not a book of mere erudition, though the author has con- 
sulted all the printed documents extant on the question, and gives a 
very full enumeration of them at the end of his book (p. 353 sq.). It is 
a broad account drawn up by Mr. Bridge without any further aim 
than that of teaching his fellow-countrymen, aud more particularly of 
providing history students with a guide which had been lacking 
hitherto, The author gives successive synopses: State of France at 
the death of Louis XI; The opening of the new reign; The States 
General of 1484; The Breton succession, etce.—relating the events 
in concrete fashion, and readily bringing to the fore those person- 
alities who directed them or who played a marked part therein. We 
are thus introduced one after another to the curious features of Oliver 
le Daim, Louis XI’s cynical counsellor, of Philippe Pot, the famous 
orator of the States General in 1484, of Landis, treasurer and counsellor 
to Francis If, Duke of Brittany, and above all of the sovereign lady 
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who dominated the whole period with her cold commanding features, 
Anne de Beaujeu. 

As the account given of the events is orderly and precise, so too 
the judgments passed by Mr. Bridge on each of the leading characters 
are marked by great moderation in substance and form, and appear to 
be quite in accordance with the opinion held on them at present in 
competent circles. It is of importance to note in this respect, that if 
Mr. Bridge quotes somewhat at length (pp. 77-80) the speech of 
Philippe Pot and calls it “‘ remarkably interesting,’ he chiefly considers 
it from an oratorical point of view, and thus rejects the opinion of those 
who persist in detecting in it the premature expression of something 
like democratic claims. Quite rightly he recognises in the Seigneur 
de la Porte merely a partisan of the Beaujeus, a former subject of 
the Duke of Burgundy, loaded with favour and offices by Louis XI 
and his daughter, and speaking in the interests of his new patron. 

Mr. Bridge’s work presents a clear, precise and engaging narrative 
of Anne of Beaujeu’s regency. But perhaps there is a lack of propor- 
tion, at least on one point. Whereas, in the wake of Dupuy, the 
learned author of ‘‘ L’ histoire de la réunion de la Bretagne 4 la France,” 
Mr. Bridge gives us a detailed account of the diplomatic and military 
events that took place in France, in England, and in Flanders on the 
oceasion of the Breton succession, he passes a little too quickly over 
the States General of 1484, and, duped by appearances, he readily 
speaks of their failure (pp. 100-101). As a matter of fact he should 
have shown, to be right, how the complaints of the deputies exercised 
great influence over the government of France through the following 
years; how in particular the drawing up of the customs in written 
form, undertaken after they had dispersed, had been inspired by them ; 
how, finally, certain abuses of royal power in matters of justice and 
administration were stopped in the following years to meet the 
legitimate remonstrances of the States General of 1484. But perhaps 
Mr. Bridge intends to treat the subject in his next volume. 

This however is but a slight stricture, in no wise detracting from 
the pleasant moderation of a book which reflects honour on the present 
British school of history. Mr. Bridge, when speaking of French his- 
torians (p. vi), is kind enough to declare that their writings are dis- 
tinguished by “a skill in construction, a clarity and elegance of 
style’ truly remarkable. May I be allowed to say in my turn that 
such merits, so rarely met with in German historians, wholly intent 
on research, are often found in British historians, and that his book 
has enabled me once more to realise the fact. 

A. KLEINCLAUSZ. 


Medals of the Renaissance. 204 pp., 30 plates. £2108. The Medallic 
Portraits of Christ, etc. 123 pp., 68 plates. 18s. By G. F. Hun. 
1920. Clarendon Press. 


Mr. G. F. Hiuw’s Medals of the Renaissance is a portrait gallery 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, exhibiting 211 of the most 
characteristic medals to illustrate a disquisition on these and many 
others, and on the personality of the artists. His name is a guarantee 
for the thoroughness and fine judgment of the text, and the reputation 
of the Clarendon Press for the excellence of the reproductions. The 
medal, of course, derives its descent from the coin, but differs in size 
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and magnificence, and in its use. Being not pecuniary but com- 
memorative, it naturally portrayed on its obverse the greatest personal- 
ities, and on its reverse their triumphs, their devices, imprese, so 
popular in Italy, or, as in Germany, their escutcheons. 

The main line of demarcation is drawn between the two centuries, 
though Mr. Hill confesses that this distinction is far from absolute. 
The earlier period is almost exclusively Italian and unquestionably 
the finer. In the later the art of casting is giving place to that of 
striking, and the increasing perfection of this process enabled technical 
excellence to disguise emptiness of conception and design. Casting 
indeed was never abandoned; Cellini’s medals of Francis I and Clement 
VII were struck, but that of Bembo, as late as 1539-40, was cast. A 
less technical reason for medallic decline may be due to the hair- 
dresser rather than the artist, and forms a very real distinction between 
the centuries. The beard, whether full or long, destroys the balance 
of head and neck in the profile, which is the almost invariable aspect ; 
individuality, which here consists in mouth, chin and the line of cheek 
and jaw, is lost. A page of bearded medal portraits is monotonous, 
and the same criticism applies in a minor degree to the be-ruffed or 
high-collared feminine portraits of the sixteenth century 

Among the fifteenth-century schools the Northern was the earliest 
and the finest. Its founder, Pisanello, a Veronese much employed 
at Ferrara, has never since been equalled. His fitst medal, that of 
the Emperor John VIII, Palezologus, gave a miraculous impulse to 
the new art, and Pisanello’s popularity spread immediately to the 
Courts of Milan, Naples and Rimini. His followers, Pasti, Sperandio 
and Enzola, may all be placed in the front rank. The Milanese group 
is mainly celebrated for Caradosso, who, in Mr. Hill’s opinion, was 
responsible for the change of feeling in the medallic art between the 
two centuries. Of especial interest to historians are his medals of 
Julius II and Bramante, facing each other on Plate XII, just as when, 
after a long day in St. Peter’s, the architect read Dante aloud to his 
choleric patron. Roman medallic art was, as painting and sculpture, 
exotic, the output of artists from Tuscany, Mantua and Naples, which 
indeed never produced a school of its own, though its royal house 
provided subjects for some of the choicest products, while Candida, 
a Neapolitan by origin, marked the first penetration of Italian influ- 
ence into Flanders and Northern France. 

It is surprising that a Florentine school hardly came into being 
before 1470. In this nursery of sculpture and painting it was naturally 
original, hardly touched by external models. Well known to historians 
is the medal of Lorenzo and Giuliamo de’ Medici, their plain heads on 
obverse and reverse clumsily placed above the wild scenes of the 
Pazziconspiracy. ‘This was Bertoldo’s work, but the glory of the school 
is Nicold Spinelli, though it is impossible to decide how many of its 
masterpieces can be ascribed to him. In this large group for esthetic 
beauty the portraits of Giovanna Albizzi and Pico della Mirandola 
can hardly be surpassed, nor for pathos that of Savonarola with his 
crucifix, here figured back to back with the General of the Dominicans, 
who played so large a part in the friar’s tragedy. Cellini, in the six- 
teenth century, in spite of his consummate workmanship, stands as 
an imaginative artist below those of the earlier age, and indeed the 
Milanese school then ranks higher, with Leone Leoni, thief and assassin 
as he was, as its finest expression. But Italian artists were beginning 
to find more profitable employment abroad, and, just as Candida had 
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gone to France and Flanders, so two excellent Milanese medallists 
left their home, Abondio for Vienna, and Trezzo, after commemorating 
Philip and Mary’s wedding in England, to live and die in Spain. 

Of the non-Italian schools the German and Netherlandish have this 
in common, that neither fulfilled the promise of the first great national 
medals, those designed by Diirer and the Erasmus attributed to 
Quentin Matsys. The Low Country school was confused by foreign 
influences, and questions of attribution are even unusually difficult. 
German medallists were conscientious in the life-like resemblance of 
their portraits and the excellence of their technique. But both artist 
and subject were of a more bourgeois type, nor do the normal Teutonic 
features lend themselves to profile-portraiture as does the clear-cut 
Italian outline. The reigns of Charles VIII and Louis XII gave 
hopes of a real French school, but these were dashed by the infiltra- 
tion of mechanical Italian technique, only to be revived by Dupré 
under Henry IV. England fared yet worse, for national sterility was 
almost complete until the rise of the brothers Simon between 1644 
and 1664, and even they by origin were Channel Islanders. Notwith- 
standing the inferiority of the art of other nations to that of Italy, 
Mr. Hill’s treatment and illustration of it are of peculiar value, for its 
development is much less known to English readers already familiar 
with Pisanello and his glorious succession. 

Attention may here be called to a work of Mr. Hill in which he 
republishes three earlier essays directly or indirectly connected with 
his labours on Renaissance Art. The more important of these is on the 
medals of Christ, which had their origin in the fifteenth century. The 
subject is far too complex for adequate treatment here, but the wealth 
of illustrations is enough to show its interest. This essay leads on to 
another on the numismatic forgeries of Jewish shekels, and that 
to an account of the legends relating to the Thirty Pieces of Silver, 
and the so-called Judas pennies which found their way into the sanc- 
tuaries of Christendom. Of these relics still extant and others known 
by description, eight are identified as Rhodian coins of the fourth 
century B.C. The real Thirty Pieces were probably staters of Tyre or 
Antioch current in Judwa at the date of the betrayal. 

E. ARMSTRONG. 


Tue Grotius Society Publications : Texts for Students of International 
Relations. No. 1, Erasmus, Jnstitutio Principis Christiani, 
translated with an introduction by P. C. Corbett. No. 2, Sully, 
Grand Design of Henry IV, with an introduction by D. Ogg. No. 3, 
Grotius, De Jure Belli et Pacis; Selections translated with an 
introduction by W. 8. M. Knight. No. 8, Texts illustrating the 
Constitution of the Supreme Court of the United States and the 
Permanent Court of the League of Nations, with an introduction 
by H. H. L. Bellot. 1921, 1922. Sweet and Maxwell. 2s. 6d. each. 


THESE four pamphlets, each of some sixty pages, are the first-fruits 
of a series, edited by Mr. Ogg, which is to include Saint-Pierre’s Projet 
de Paix perpétuelle, Bentham’s Plan for an Universal and Perpetual 
Peace, and Kant’s essay on Perpetual Peace (already translated, by 
the way, on Prof. J. G. Ritchie’s suggestion, by M. Campbell Smith 
with a good introduction by the translator and a maces by Prof. 


Latta—and published by Allen and Unwin in a bound volume at the 
price of 2s.). Of the four it is the volume of texts edited by Dr. Bellot 
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which is likely to be of most service to students and men of affairs— 
partly because they will welcome the texts, and especially the text 
of the Statute for the Permanent Court, and partly because they will 
find help and guidance in the two lectures (delivered at University 
College in the summer of 1921) which form the introduction and 
constitute the greater part of the volume. The first of these lectures 
deals with the formation, the development and the functions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; the second is concerned with the 
Permanent Court of the League—its analogies with the Supreme Court ; 
its defects and its possibilities. Both are models of close thinking 
and careful analysis, and the comparison drawn between the two 
courts is fruitful in suggestion. 

The Scheme for the Permanent Court, Dr. Bellot tells us, was 
largely the work of a Dutchman, Dr. Loder. It was another Dutch- 
man, who lived three centuries earlier, who laid the foundations of 
international law on which, in the fullness of time, an international 
court has been erected. Mr. Knight, who has long been engaged in 
the study of the great work of Grotius, has translated for the series 
some fragments (“crumbs from the great feast’’ which the master 
spread), and added to them a biographical and exegetical preface. 
It is difficult to convey, in the form of extracts, any impression of the 
monumental learning of Grotius, or to explain the influence which 
he has exercised on subsequent thought. Nor is it*clear that a trans- 
lation (unless it is confronted by the original Latin, as in Whewell’s 
edition) can be of any great value. A legal text can only be a text 
in its original form. “ Law,” “right,” “ justice’’ are not the same 
thing as lex, jus, justitia. It is as difficult to study Grotius in a trans- 
lation as it would be to study Gaius. And a translation which is a 
nosegay of bright particular flowers cannot in any case convey a 
sense of the steady development and march of the legal argument 
in the De Jure Belli ac Pacis. 

Erasmus, like Grotius, was a Dutchman; and like Grotius he 
combined classical scholarship and a love of letters with a longing 
for quiet reasonableness in international relations. In other respects 
he was very unlike Grotius. While the one patiently built a firm legal 
causeway, the other flew with an impatient directness to what he 
thought to be the heart of the matter, and proposed to convert Charles V 
and his brother sovereigns to righteousness by salutary admonitions. 
Sir Thomas More makes the Utopians end wars by procuring, if 
possible, the immediate dispatch of the leaders of the other side; 
Erasmus would end war by the immediate conversion of the leaders 
of his own—or, rather, of all sides. Erasmus has also his affinities 
with Plato, whom he often quotes: the Jnstitutio of Charles V is a 
modern parallel to the training which Plato sought to give to the young 
Dionysius of Syracuse. But Plato, in his old age, tried the harder way ; 
and the affinities of the author of the Laws are with Grotius rather than 
with Erasmus, Indeed there is an affinity with Grotius to be traced 
already in the Republic. The passage in the fifth book which treats 
of the proper relations of Greek States was the first attempt of a Greek 
thinker to establish a Jus Belli ac Pacis, Krasinus may have affinities 
with Plato; but Plato is broader—very much broader—than Erasmus. 
The Institutio Principia Christiani sinks to a pale literary exercise 
when we think of it in connection with the Republic or the Laws. 

Mr. Corbett’s introduction to Erasmus’ treatise is not without 
flaws. ‘The biographical note, besides slips such as “ the Lord of Vere ” 
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and “the Enconium Morix,” declines at the end into peptonised 
English. The introduction turns Gerhoh of Reichersperg into 
Gerohus of Reigersperg, and enumerates Bodin and Hobbes, along with 
Althusius, as developing the principle that government rests on the 
consent of the governed. The bibliography on p. 17 is somewhat 
unsatisfactory : sometimes the date or the place of publication of a 
book is given, sometimes both are given, and sometimes neither. 

The Great Design fathered by Sully on Henry IV is of a very 
different quality from the work of Grotius, and even from that of 
Erasmus. Grotius was both honest and thorough; Erasmus was 
honest if facile. Sully first threw a cloak of internationalism over a 
plan for the dismemberment of the Hapsburg dominions in the interests 
of France, and then threw over that the cloak of Henry IV’s name. 
He preaches a justum potenti equilibrium (‘‘ to divide Europe equally 
among a certain number of powers, and in such a manner that none of 
them might have cause either of envy or fear from the possessions or 
power of the others ’’); and then, “ to cement a union” between the 
divided units of the balance, he sketches from his imagination “‘ specula- 
tive designs ’’ for a “ general council of Europe” on the model of 
“the ancient Amphictyons of Greece.” It is a romance such as 
Disraeli might have conceived if he had been living at Hughenden 
after thirty odd years of retirement (Sully had been in retirement 
for that period when he penned the last sketch of the design), some- 
where about the year 1915. There is nothing in it; but Mr. Ogg has 
made the best of it in a scholarly introduction. He uses Ter Meulen’s 
useful book on the Idea of International Organisation (as does Mr. 
Corbett), and he explains admirably the genesis of the elements of 
the “ thirtieth book ”’ of Sully’s Memoirs, which is the book of the 
design. 

Mr. Ogg is the editor of the whole series; and he may perhaps, 
on reflection, alter the ‘‘ design” on which it is planned. Influenced, 
perhaps, by Ter Meulen’s book, which sets forth one by one the schemes 
and plans for perpetual peace of many dreamers from 1300 to 1789, 
he is apparently projecting a series which covers these schemes— 
schemes which range from the English Quakers (Mr. Ogg announces a 
volume upon them) to Marini and Alberoni. Would it not be better to 
print the legal and institutional documents of the nineteenth century 
which prepared the way for the Covenant of the League of Nations ? 
Mr. L. 8. Woolf’s International Organisation gives an account of the 
forms of international organisation in the nineteenth century. Will 
not Mr. Ogg give us a complementary series of documents ? 

ERNEST BARKER. 


History of the Latin-American Nations. By W.S. Ropurrson. 1922. 
xxi-+ 617 pp. Appleton. 18s. 


Guide to Latin-American History. By H. L. Hoskins. 1922. x 
121 pp. Heath. $1. 


Pror. Ropertson justly remarks in his preface that there is no 
book ‘‘ which surveys the history of the Latin-American peoples from 
the age of the Incas to the present day, arid which considers each of 
those peoples since the winning of independence as a distinct political 
entity.” His aim is to supply this need both for the general reader and 
for college and university classes. His work, in which almost every 
page is packed with facts, abundantly proves the author’s wide and 
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exact knowledge, the fruit of long and devoted study. It is likely 
to prove difficult reading to the young student and to the reader not 
fortified with some previous knowledge of the subject. But it claims 
the fullest and most unstinted recognition as a valuable and trustworthy 
book of reference, furnished with an excellent index and a detailed 
table of contents. 

The first 150 pages deal with pre-Columban conditions, the occu- 
pation by Spaniards and Portuguese, and the period of dependence on 
the Peninsular monarchies. A chapter follows on the winning of 
independence. A chapter is assigned to independent Mexico and one 
to each of the South American republics. One chapter deals with 
Central America and the Antillean republics. The last two chapters 
deal with “ problems and ideals ”’ and with external relations. Through- 
out the volume every paragraph, averaging about half a page, has a 
separate heading in leaded type. These rapid transitions, in which 
the author marshals his multitude of details, do not facilitate com- 
prehensive exposition and interpretation. The “ chief events”’ are 
set out rather than their circumstances and significance. For example, 
in the chapter entitled “‘ The Old Régime ”’ the paragraph on the “‘ Print- 
ing Press ’’ consists of a few scattered facts and dates; the next para- 
graph, on “ Colonial Periodicals,’ mentions the publication in 1807 of 
the bilingual Star of the South in Montevideo, without any hint that the 
publication was due to the British occupation, which is briefly mentioned 
on a later page. In the chapters on the several States, the history is 
much condensed in order to admit information and statistics concern- 
ing finance, transport, economic conditions, art, literature, education, 
army and navy, and similar topics. 

There are very few errors. The description of the encomienda as 
“a grant of land . . . with the Indians living on it” differs from 
Solérzano’s definition, ‘‘ The right to receive tribute from the Indians 
entrusted to the encomendero ”’ (Lib. iii., cap. 8), a definition which is 
confirmed by Solérzano’s full exposition, by the Laws of the Indies 
(Lib. vi., tit. 8), and by the gradual “ incorporation ” of the enco- 
miendas in the Crown. Dom Pedro’s son-in-law is oddly styled the 
Compte d’Eau; and the description of Havana as “ the metropolis of 
the West Indies ”’ is liable to be misunderstood. 

Prof. Robertson is sparing in his judgments and hardly attempts 
any generalisation. His attitude is sober, cautious and impartial. 
In speaking of relations between Latin-America and the United States 
he is studiously fair and even subdued in tone. His aim throughout has 
evidently been to impart information rather than to suggest conclu- 
sions; and all students who have worked at Latin-American history 
are indebted to him for the accomplishment of that aim. 

Mr. Hoskins’ useful little book, avowedly written from the North 
American point of view in order to further ‘‘ a Pan-American conscious- 
ness of common aims and interest,”’ is a syllabus or list of headings, 
with a bibliography, to aid students of Latin-American history, of 
present conditions, and of actual or possible relations with the United 
States. The author states that North American interest in Latin- 
America is mainly commercial and economic; ‘he advocates a wider 
spirit of study, but devotes a “ considerable portion” of the book to 
commercial relations. 

Outline maps are given, with suggestions for filling them in. The 
syllabus is divided into four sections: (1) The Colonial Era, (2) Evolu- 
tion of the Latin-American Nations, (3) Latin-American Problems, 
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(4) Pan-American and International Relations. These main subjects 
are minutely sub-divided, suggesting a thorough and systematic 
review. The bibliography aims at practical convenience rather than 
scientific completeness. It only mentions works in the English 
language, including a few translations, and, with few exceptions, only 
quite modern books. The section ‘‘ Primary Sources and Documents ” 
contains eleven titles, of which only four are earlier than 1900. Of 
the many English books by men who had some part in the struggle 
for independence, only one is mentioned. The section ‘“ Historical 
Novels and Prose Literature ’’ names nine books, among them “ La 
Catedral,” a book about Toledo by the Valencian novelist, Blasco 
Ibafiez. But the student who uses the bibliography and the suggestions 
for study with discrimination will certainly learn much about Latin- 
America, and some of the books mentioned will guide him to Spanish 
and other sources. 
F, A. KirKPATRICK. 


Acts of the Privy Council of England, 1613-1614. 1921. x + 741 pp. 
H. M. Stationery Office. 21s. 


TuE project of continuing the publication in extenso of the Register 
of the Privy Council, which was announced some years ago, has had 
perforce to remain in abeyance during the war; and only now are 
we able to welcome the first volume of the new series, which, as the 
preface shows, was passed for press in June 1916. The student of 
the Stuart period finds more important documentary material in the 
Privy Council Register to serve as the core of his authorities than in 
any other source, save perhaps the Journals of Parliament. This may 
be noted by the constant references to the MS. Register that are 
scattered throughout 8. R. Gardiner’s works ; and its printing therefore 
will be welcome to many students who find constant visits to the 
Public Record Office impossible. No calendar could possibly do justice 
to the enormous mine of material that the Register contains; and the 
authorities have undoubtedly taken the right course in determining 
to print the volumes in full, with detailed indexes, but without 
comment. 

The earlier series of the Council Registers, printed by J. R. Dasent, 
comes to an end with 1601 ; and from January 1, 1601/2 to April 30, 1613, 
when the present volume begins, there is no complete Register extant. 
The missing volumes perished in the fire that consumed the great 
Banqueting House in the Palace of Whitehall on January 12, 1618/9; 
they were stored, together with other records of the Council, in the lower 
floor of that building, and in the extreme suddenness of the fire only a 
few of these records could be saved. For many of the years of Eliza- 
beth’s reign and for the whole of the early part of James I we have no 
connected evidence of the Council’s proceedings. When the con- 
tinuous series begins with the present volume, the long régime of the 
Cecils had come to an end at the death of the Earl of Salisbury in 
1612, and the greatest power as the King’s ministers lay in the hands 
of the Howards. Their creature, Robert Carr, was rapidly rising in 
James's favour, and, having been created Viscount Rochester before 
this volume opens, was advanced to the dignity of Earl of Somerset 
on November 4, 1613, and made Lord Chamberlain on July 10, 1614. 
No King of England since the troubled times of Henry VI had been 
surrounded by a less competent or more venal group of advisers, and 
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only George Abbott, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Lord Chancellor 
Ellesmere were left in the front rank to curb their rash and self-seeking 
policy. The Register is filled with evidence of their incapacity; but 
those who would seek within it for any direct record of high policy 
will be disappointed, for it was never intended to contain the delibera- 
tions of the Council or even its decisions concerning matters of State. 
On such things only incidental and indirect gleanings can be found; 
but there is abundant material concerning the carrying-on of govern- 
ment, the semi-judicial exercise of the Council’s powers to repress and 
punish refractory conduct, and its constant efforts to further commence 
and guide industrial enterprise. It was in these latter matters that the 
interference of the Howards was so incessant, so ill-judged and so 
capricious that most of the powerful merchants were estranged from 
the government, and their discontent added to swell the grievances 
of the country gentlemen who disliked the King’s religious and foreign 
policy. The evidence against the self-seeking family is damning in its 
completeness, and as it is revealed we can trace the rapid decay of the 
prestige of the Crown in the scandals that were gathering thick about 
the favourite and effectually cooling the exuberant loyalty with which 
the King had been welcomed to the throne. 

The volume, even more than those in the series for Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, is a perfect storehouse of historical material, not only in national 
but also in local affairs. Those teachers who desire to add to their 
school libraries a single volume wherein their pupils can for once come 
into actual contact with some miscellaneous, unsorted and unabridged 
historical records, cannot do better than choose this one. Parliament, 
the Church, finance, commerce, industry, social reform, justice and 
local government—all are included in such variety as perhaps can be 
found nowhere else within the covers of a single book. The historically 
minded student will browse among them with delight. The production 
of the volume has been supervised by Mr. E. G. Atkinson, and thanks 
should be afforded him for its uniform accuracy of transcription and 
for the very full and useful index with which it is provided. 

ARTHUR PERcIVAL NEWTON. 


Jacques Benigne Bossuel. By E. K.Sanprrs. 1921. 408 pp. S.P.C.K. 
15s. 


Miss SANDERS has presented, in this volume, an exceedingly accur- 
ate and well-written biography of a French bishop who—more perhaps 
than any other foreign ecclesiastic—has been misjudged in this country. 
The biographer reveals intimate knowledge of the whole range of 
printed historical literature of Louis X1V’s reign, and her bibliography 
is a useful guide to the subject. In common with most biographers, 
Miss Sanders is inclined at times to credit Bossuet with intellectual 
qualities to which he could make no claim, but she has redeemed 
him from the imputation that he was a mere sycophant. 

Her book cannot but stimulate interest in the study of religious 
life in seventeenth-century France. One finishes its perusal with 
the feeling that of the real religious feeling of his day Bossuet is a 
poor interpreter. In any age and in any capacity he would have 
achieved some material success, but it is probably only as a stylist 
that he has any claim to permanent reputation. He was essentially 
a narrow-minded, self-seeking man, and that he appears white in 
comparison with his fellow-men at Versailles is a tribute only to the 
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blackness of the background. Of constructive thought or originality 
he shows no evidence. It has been said that while the reading of 
Pascal sends one to one’s knees, Bossuet is best read in an arm-chair; 
and nothing could better indicate the world of difference between 
these two almost contemporary exponents of the Christian life. 

D. Oca. 


The Works of Samuel de Champlain. In six volumes, reprinted, 
translated and annotated by six Canadian scholars under the 
general editorship of H. P. Biggar. Vol. I, 1599-1607. Trans- 
lated and edited by H. H. Lanaton and W. F. Ganone. The 
French texts collated by J. Home Cameron. With a portfolio 
of plates and maps. 1922. xxi+469 pp. Toronto: The 
Champlain Soc. (Subscribers only.) 


Ir is a humiliating reflection that hitherto there has been no 
complete English translation of the works of Champlain, “ the father 
of New France’’; who from 1603, when he first visited the St. 
Lawrence, until his death in 1635, ‘‘ devoted all his energies and all 
his thoughts to the discovery, occupation, and colonisation of that 
country.” Different societies have published translations of portions 
of the works, but the last chapter of Part I of the 1632 edition of 
Champlain’s T'ravels and the whole of Part II have never hitherto 
appeared in English; nor has the Treatise on Navigation. This 
reproach, however, will soon be a thing of the past; and, assuredly, 
it was well worth waiting for such an edition as is now being produced 
by the Champlain Society. The present volume contains an account 
of Champlain's voyage to the West Indies, and of his expedition to New 
France in 1603, which deals with the customs, etc., of the savages and 
describes the Coast of Acadia. It further contains Book I of the work 
published in 1613, dealing with Acadia and New England from 1604 to 
1607. We have the testimony of his editor and translator, Mr. Ganong, 
whose knowledge of the subject is probably unique, that “in the 
historical literature of Eastern Canada this first book of Champlain’s 
Voyages stands pre-eminent.” It is not merely a valuable narrative. 
(In this respect Champlain was forestalled by Lescarbot, who is a 
more lively, if a less trustworthy, authority.) It is, further, a con- 
tribution of geography and cartography such as had not been attempted 
before his time. 

“His maps are thus the prototypes of our own, which surpass 
his in technique, but not in conception.”’ ‘‘ That I have been able,” 
Mr. Ganong writes, ‘to explain Champlain’s work more fully than 
they (previous editors) did, is due chiefly to the better opportunities 
I have enjoyed, especially in a much closer personal acquaintance 
with the places and objects of which Champlain treats. It has been 
the greatest satisfaction to me, with Champlain's narratives and maps 
in hand, to follow in his footsteps over most of the ground he has 
described and over all that he mapped in detail. The result of these 
combined labours has been, I believe, to make Champlain’s work 
more completely known, and I doubt if much is left to be learned, 
at least by the methods we have used, unless his original journals are 
discovered.” 

But it is not merely as a geographer that Champlain obtained 
distinction. In all that he writes about the natives he shows himself 
a shrewd and careful observer, and gives evidence of his kindly 
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sympathy no less than of his exceptional intelligence. The main his- 
torical events recorded in the present volume are the foundation of 
the Ste. Croix Settlement and its transference to Port Royal which 
marked the beginning of New France. Subsequent volumes will be 
of even greater interest from the historical standpoint; but the 
present instalment is sufficient to show the character of the edition. 
With the French text and the English translation on the same page; 
with illustrative notes combining the researches of previous editors 
with much that is new, and with a convenient portfolio of plates 
and maps, this edition of Champlain represents the high-water mark 
of competent editing; and will be warmly welcomed by very many 
outside the ranks of the members of the Champlain Society. . 
H. E. Egerton. 


Report on the Palk MSS. By Coronet Love. 1922. Ixxvii + 477 
pp. (Historical MSS. Commission.) H.M. Stationery Office. 
12s. 6d. 


TuIs volume makes an important contribution to our knowledge of 
the history of Madras in the third quarter of the eighteenth century. 
It contains the correspondence of Sir Robert Palk, Governor of Madras 
1763-67, a respectable, semi-clerical gentleman, too guarded in his 
conduct to give ground for scandal, but not averse to time-honoured 
though prohibited perquisites. After his return to England he received 
many letters from his friends in India; and these furnish the greater 
and more valuable part of the present volume. They are particularly 
interesting in three respects. In the first place a group of letters 
written by John Call gives in full detail the ill-planned schemes of 
those who made the first Mysore War. Secondly, we find many 
illustrations of the general attitude of the Company’s servants of that 
period. We see them as they were, with their loose ideas of how money 
might be made, their cynical tolerance of the misgovernment of the 
Indian powers around them, and their amiable generosity towards 
young men who came out with introductions from their friends. 
These nabobs were undoubtedly men of rough moral fibre, probably 
not unlike those who have since made swift fortunes west of Suez. 
Thirdly, we see how the sinister influence of the Nawab of the Carnatic 
permeated the political world of Madras; how he sent adventurers 
home to plead his cause; how his sons attended the meeting at which 
it was resolved to seize the person of the Governor, Lord Pigot; how 
his debts and his bribes outweighed the commands of the Company 
and the scruples of the Company's Council. Colonel Love as editor 
has spared no pains to explain references and identify persons. In 
many instances his notes embody unpublished material from the India 
Office ; and his work has been done with the care, zeal and knowledge 
that one would have expected from the author of the Vestiges of Old 
Madras. H. DopwELL. 


Lord Hood and the Defence of Toulon. By J. HOLLAND Rosg. 1922. 
vi+ 175 pp.+-1 map. Cambridge Univ, Press. 16s. 

THe appearance of any work upon naval history, based upon 
original documents and recent research, is greatly to be welcomed. 
Dr. Holland Rose has traced the events that led up to a British fleet 
being sent to the Mediterranean in 1793, the new situation created by 
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the offer of the Toulonese to place the port and fleet in the hands of 
the Allies, the subsequent defence, and the eventual abandonment. 
Hood’s fleet was sent to the Mediterranean primarily ‘“ for the purpose 
of affording effectual protection to the commerce of His Majesty’s 
subjects in those seas as well as of attempting some decisive blow 
against the naval power of France.’ Circumstances led to the fleet 
proceeding in detail; and, as Dr. Holland Rose lays stress on the 
effects of the delay, an explanation of the situation in Home Waters, 
the functions and operations of Lord Howe’s fleet, and the various 
reactions of several kinds that led to the squadrons sailing singly, was 
needed. 

The Appendices, particularly those containing Lord Hood’s Instruc- 
tions and Correspondence, are of singular value. Indeed the set of 
Secret Instructions, dated May 18, is so essential to an understanding 
of the campaign that, for the benefit of the reader, it might advantage- 
ously have been embodied in the body of the narrative. Among the 
many points of interest in the correspondence is the insistence of the 
Admiralty that the object of the war should not be mistaken by the 
commanders. They take pains to impress upon Hood, who had 
referred, in his proclamation to the Toulonese, to the restoration of 
Louis XVII, that restoration of the monarchy was no part of the object 
for which we had gone to war; French aggression, and that alone, had 
brought Britain into conflict with Republican France. 

While, however, Dr. Holland Rose has furnished us with facts 
that enable us to understand the campaign, he is less successful in his 
criticisms of strategy; his opinions, indeed, appear occasionally to 
contradict each other, and some of his generalisations cannot be 
accepted. Thus, he states, in his initial sketch of the expansion ‘of 
British power into the Mediterranean, that wars between Britain and 
France were “ largely ’’ fought out in the Mediterranean. This cannot 
be said of the Seven Years’ War; in the War of American Independence 
the Mediterranean was so little a theatre that our fortress, Gibraltar, 
was besieged for three years; and only of a period of the Austrian 
Succession would the word “ largely ’’ be applicable. Again, the 
statement is made on one page that Britain was merely an “ auxiliary ” 
to the coalition; at another that the coalition would have fallen to 
pieces but for her naval and other aid. A nation which contributes 
aid of so vital a character is hardly to be dismissed as a mere 
“auxiliary.” It is made clear (p. 12) that the occupation of Toulon 
was not anticipated ; yet on other pages it is said that Hood’s objective 
was Toulon, and “ the hoped-for offensive against Toulon ” at the same 
period is spoken of (p. 13). Dundas’s “ fertile imagination’ and 
‘* vinous speculations ”’ are referred to in a manner suggesting contempt. 
Yet they do not exceed in a very marked degree what Dr. Rose (p. 83) 
considers might have been done. Hood's optimism in August is chided. 
But events recorded by Dr. Rose lend colour to a justification of such 
optimism. Nelson did not despair of success in October. At the end 
of November 600 Allies drove back 6000 Republicans, and Dr. Rose 
himself tells us that the defence was not hopeless after November 30. 
Hood’s optimism appears rather to mark him as possessing the highest 
attribute of a commander; he was acting in accordance with the 
principles of Foch’s amendment to Joseph de Maistre’s aphorism, that 
a battle won is a battle in which one will not believe oneself beaten. 

The campaign is so interesting in itself, and so clearly described, 
that it is to be regretted that it should be marred by comments and 
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sweeping criticisms which even experienced students of strategy would 


feel diffident in making. 
H. W. Ricumonp. 


British Diplomacy, 1813-15. By C. K. Wesster. 1921. Bell. 
12s. 6d. 


In view of the growing taste for documentary evidence, the sub- 
title Select Documents dealing with the Reconstruction of Europe might 
have been as much more attractive as it is a more specific indication 
of the contents of Professor C. K. Webster’s volume. However that 
may be, it is an indispensable companion for the student of the period, 
and a collection of original documents which might well be prescribed 
by university authorities for candidates taking European in preference 
to English history for Intermediate examinations, and yet disclaiming 
knowledge of any language but English; for all these documents are 
in English, though they illuminate European history. They are also 
invaluable for the student of politics, especially those who are anxious 
for light on the question whether Europe is now to tread the downward 
path it trod a century ago from the heights and hopes it seemed to have 
achieved with the defeat of a great militarist conspiracy against its 
peace. It is all contemporary history, not in Croce’s perverted sense 
of being the product of the present—for these documents were all 
written more than a hundred years ago—but in the sense that similar 
conditions produce similar effects at different times upon ordinary 
human nature, and provoke similar expressions of wisdom and of folly. 
“‘It is not our business to collect trophies, but to try if we can bring 
back the world to peaceful habits” (p. 366). Could anyone say 
anything more @ propos to-day than this remark of Castlereagh’s in 
1815? British troops, we read (p. 361), were “ particularly acceptable 
in France ”’ in 1815 for precisely the reasons that they are acceptable 
on the Rhine to-day. ‘It is quite clear,” writes Castlereagh again 
(p. 364), “ that France cannot meet all these demands; that the charge 
upon her must be limited in amount; and that it will be a question 
amongst the Allies, in appropriating this fund, which pretension is 
to give way.” Again (p. 196), “ our first object . . . is to provide 
effectually against the systematic views of France to possess herself 
of . . . the territories on the left bank of the Rhine—a plan which, 
however discountenanced by the present French Government, will 
infallibly revive, whenever circumstances favour its execution.” Here, 
however, is a sentence which the United States might seem to have 
taken to heart (p. 299): ‘ I beg you will not give any money at present 
to the Continental Powers. The poorer they are kept the better, to 
prevent them from quarrelling. Time enough to settle accounts 
when we know who deserves it.’” Once more on p. 375 we have: “ It 
is curious to observe the insatiable spirit of getting something without 
a thought of how it is to be preserved . . . There is not a Power . . . 
that is not pushing some acquisition under the plea of security and 
rectification of frontier.” Castlereagh would clearly have been of 
some use at the Peace Conference and in the councils of Europe to-day ; 
and there is ample evidence in these pages of the truth that such 
collections of documents bring students into touch with the greatest 
minds which have dealt with human affairs, while text-books only 
bring them into touch with the smallest minds which have tried to 
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write history. But we wish Professor Webster had provided us with 
an index to this wisdom. 
A. F. PoLLaRD. 


The Development of an Indian Policy. By G. Anprrson, C.LE., 
and M. Suspepar. 1921. viii+ 179 pp. Bell. 5s. 


Tuts is the second volume of a “ source book of Indian History ” 
which deals with the period from 1818 and 1858, and is therefore 
entitled “The Last Days of the Company.” In the first volume,! 
which was published in the spring of 1918, an effort was made to 
describe ‘‘ The Expansion of British India’; but it was not wholly 
successful, inasmuch as half the book was taken up with the Sepo 
Mutiny, which had nothing to do with expansion of territory. Much 
the same comment may reasonably be offered upon the present volume. 
The authors do not attempt a literary performance. ‘“‘ We have,” 
they wrote in their earlier book, “ tried to provide the Indian under- 
graduate with the facts and to leave him to complete the task.” 
The object is praiseworthy; but, in order to achieve it, a certain sense 
of relativity is required. The abolition of suttee, the extirpation of 
thuggee, the attempt of Rajah Rammohan Roy to clarify Hinduism— 
these are interesting and fascinating topics; but they can claim at 
best a shadowy connection with the evolution of political institutions 
in India. We observe also that the first seven chapters deal with a 
series of events which end with the Charter Act of 1833. In the 
eighth and last chapter we find ourselves with a start in the year 
1853. Was there nothing in the intervening twenty years to call 
for record? The administrations of Auckland, Ellenborough, Hardinge 
and Dalhousie were surely not sterile and stagnant. It is true that 
a third volume on “ The Economic Policy of the Company ”’ is in 
preparation; and possibly the many activities of Dalhousie will be 
suitably summarised therein. But internal political development was 
hardly at a standstill between 1836 and 1856. 

There is, however, much that is of value in the documents which 
are presented. It is worth remembering that men of the type of 
Malcolm and Munro held strongly that the active association of 
Indians with the government of their country was not only an act 
of justice to them, but a matter of necessity if the foundations of 
British rule were to be strengthened. At the same time it was recog- 
nised that the introduction of Western education would breed political 
discontent; but (as Metcalfe puts it) there was greater danger in 
“ the ignorance, fanaticism, and barbarism of our subjects.’”” And so 
the momentous decision was taken which will always be linked with 
the name of Macaulay. Side by side with these principles there is 
always visible the other school of thought which found expression in 
the famous saying of John Lawrence: ‘“‘ We are here by our own 
moral superiority, by the force of circumstance, and by the will of 
Providence. These alone constitute our charter of Government; and 
in doing the best we can for the people, we are bound by our con- 
science and not by theirs.”” The time has not arrived for the historian 
to determine whether the die was rightly cast in India; but the 
documents which are here marshalled make it plain that the responsi- 
bility was not lightly undertaken. H. E. A. Corton, 


1 Reviewed in History, iii, 174. 
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Greece and the Allies, 1914-1922. By G. F. ABBorr. With a preface 
by Admiral Mark Kerr, C.B.,M.V.0. 1922. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


TuE present volume is not history but the case for the late King 
Constantine. The author represents that sovereign as a simple, honest 
soldier who has been greatly maligned, and does not hesitate to 
attribute to M. Venizelos motives which he cannot possibly know. 
We would, however, apply a simple test to his theory that Constan- 
tine’s policy was good, and M. Venizelos’ policy bad for Greece. In 
that case, why was it that the Italians, who were notoriously opposed 
to the progress of Greece, rejoiced at the fall of M. Venizelos and 
the restoration of Constantine in 1920? Mr. Abbott defends every- 
thing Constantinian, even Rupel; but at times he makes a little 
too large a demand upon our ingenuousness. For example, he 
apparently regards the late Prof. Lambros as being unjustly accused 
of Germanophil sentiments. Now the present writer knew Prof. 
Lambros intimately, and esteemed his great services to medieval Greek 
history. But he never doubted that that eminent historian and 
tenth-rate statesman was in favour of Germany. In this connection, 
Mr. Abbott’s statement (p. 162) that after the massacres of 1 December, 
1916, ‘the French and British censors took care that not a whisper 
of their defence should reach the French and British publics,’ is 
incorrect. When Prof. Lambros discovered how disastrous to his 
Government had been the effect abroad, he telegraphed to the present 
writer through M. Koromelas, then Greek Minister in Rome, a long 
official version in Greek. M. Koromelas, a very clever man, neither 
Royalist nor Venizelist, read the document to the present writer, 
who saw that the Minister believed in its statements as little as he did 
himself. With a prefatory note disclaiming all responsibility for the 
truth of the allegations, and stating whence the message came, he sent 
it to The Morning Post, which he was representing, and which pub- 
lished it. Thus, the Royalist Government had a chance of being heard. 
Few Englishmen will regard as “ appropriate” the “ epithets ”— 
cochons infémes—which the Queen applied to them, as we know from 
the published telegrams. All they prove is that the Queen acted 
unlike a lady. 

An “ Afterword ” briefly describes the second deposition of Con- 
stantine last year, but stops short of the foul judicial murders—a 
blunder as well as a crime—of M. Gounaris and his colleagues. Those 
who wish well to Greece will serve her cause best not by pandering to 
that spirit of revenge which made Theognis long to “ drink the black 
blood of his enemies.” The only hope for that strife-ridden country 
is to forget and forgive, and the present volume will scarcely tend to 
make people do either. 

Wituiam MILLER. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Dr. R. M. GummeERzE’s little book, Seneca the Philosopher and his 
Modern Message (Harrap, 5s.), while making no fresh contribution 
to knowledge, gives a garrulous and readable account of Seneca’s life 
and work, and its influence on posterity. Although there is through- 

1 December 22, 1916, 
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out a consistent over-estimation of Seneca’s powers as a thinker, and 
a tendency to assume plausible hypotheses as ascertained facts, the 
book should prove interesting and stimulating to those who cannot 
read the original. Dr.Gummere advances little in support of Seneca’s 
claim to be an original thinker, and ignores the lack of order and 
arrangement which characterises the bulk of Seneca’s work. But, 
though most readers of Seneca will hold that far too much is 
sacrificed on the altar of rhetoric, few will be found to deny the bril- 
liance of his facile eloquence and the frequent elevation and beauty 
of his restatement of Stoic platitudes. He was a great preacher, 
whatever he may have lacked of the solid qualities of a philosopher ; 
and, if he reads better in quotation and anthologies than he does 
in the terse verbosity of his treatises taken as a whole, his influence 
throughout the ages was remarkable and not wholly undeserved. 
But the student who takes this book as an introduction will probably 
revise his opinions considerably if he proceeds to a detailed study 
of the original, and will end with a marked cooling of his enthusiasm. 
H. E. B. 


In appearance the latest of Signor Guglielmo Ferrero’s works to be 
published in an English dress, The Ruin of the Ancient Civilisation and 
the Triumph of Christianity (translated by the Hon. Lady Whitehead ; 
Putnam, 12s. 6d.), contains a sketch of Roman history from Marcus 
Aurelius to Constantine, followed by a final chapter wherein the 
lessons of the tale are applied to the world as it finds itself to-day. 
In reality the whole book is a tract for the times written by an author 
whose interest in the facts of the past is, here at least, always put 
second to his yearning for parallels to the present. As an account 
of the movements to be found beneath an important period of Roman 
history, Ferrero’s version is somewhat novel, though seldom with a 
novelty which is likely to convince. According to him, up to the 
time of Septimius Severus the Roman Empire had a central seat of 
authority in the Senate, which asserted itself as the sole source of 
imperial power; but by the policy of Septimius this authority was 
wilfully destroyed, and its destruction led directly to the years of chaos 
which were only ended by Diocletian and Constantine. Constantine, 
so it is said, sought “‘ to reconstitute the unity of the Empire by the aid 
of Christianity ” (p. 157), and it was Christianity which in some way 
filled the gap made by Septimius when he deprived the Senate of its 
remaining prestige. The whole story is clearly one which involves 
a fresh distribution of emphasis over the familiar facts and even some 
liberty in stating the facts themselves. It is difficult, for instance, to 
believe that the Senate before Septimius held a place of anything like 
the importance which Ferrero represents, or that its destruction was 
due so much to the conscious purpose of Septimius as to a long and 
inevitable process of change; nor is it credible that any innovation 
in this respect could have been so potent for evil as Septimius’ corrup- 
tion of the army, over which the author passes without a word. The 
tale as a whole would have been more attractive if its presentation 
had been marred by fewer gratuitous blunders; in many cases so serious 
as to make the story almost unintelligible. Thus Macrinus is called 
Macrianus (p. 26), which leads to confusion when the real Macrianus 
appears. Again, an individual called Gallus (p. 52) is clearly the 
Emperor Gallienus (this is the more muddling since C. Vibius Trebon- 
ianus Gallus has been mentioned—as Tribonian Gallus—only two 
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pages before); and Arrius Aper, prefect of the Pretorian guards under 
Carus, is given the title ‘‘ preefect of the pretor ” (p. 68). 


H. L. 


Sir Francis PatGRAVE will always be remembered as a strenuous 
advocate of the publication of national records. His edition of the 
Rotuli Curie Regis is his most permanent contribution to historical 
science, and he formed many plans for more extended publication 
which, unhappily for the modern student, were never carried into 
effect. Apart from this, he was a voluminous writer of narrative 
history. His greatest service in this field. was to emphasise the continu- 
ing influence of the imperial idea which the men of the Dark Ages 
inherited from ancient Rome. Even in the present dignified edition, 
The Collected Historical Works of Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H. (edited 
by his son, Sir R. H. Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S.; Cambridge Univ. Press, 
£2 2s.), his works are not likely to find many readers. The student 
who wants information on particular episodes will naturally seek it 
in more recent works, and the general reader will certainly be repelled 
by the allusiveness and redundance of Palgrave’s style. Nevertheless, 
a student interested in working out his own problems will be well 
advised to glance through the relevant portions of Palgrave’s work. 
From time to time he made fruitful suggestions which have not yet 
been adequately followed up. He saw, for example, that the manorial 
extents in the Shaftesbury Cartulary (Harl. MS. 61) were of unusually 
early date, and of high value as illustrating the more succinct entries 
in the Domesday Survey. These extents are still unpublished. More- 
over, the present edition includes a large apparatus of notes and 
references to recent work which must have cost great labour in their 
compilation. Professor Chadwick contributes a set of genealogical 
tables which form an appendix to the history of the Anglo-Saxons. 
Valuable notes of the possessions of the counts of Mortagne and the 
house of Belléme, derived respectively from the works of the Vicomte 
de Romanet and the Vicomte du Motey, are added to the third volume 
of the History of Normandy and England. The edition as a whole 
forms a handsome monument to the memory of a scholar whose work 
materially influenced the nineteenth-century conception of history 


in England. 
F. M.S. 


THE curious and interesting series of moral verses popularly 
known as the Catonic distichs, used as a medieval and early Renais- 
sance school-book, have long demanded a critical edition which 
would deal systematically with the history of the text and serve as a 
study in early Renaissance bibliography. Scholars will be grateful 
to Mr, W. J. Chase for having printed in T'he Distichs of Cato, a Famous 
Medieval Text-book (University of Wisconsin Studies, No. 7, Madison, 
50 cents), the verses in an accessible form, but will be disappointed 
with an introduction that shows that he has been content to go to 
works on medizval literature rather than to the original documents 
or editions. For example, Mr. Chase quotes Schanz’s Geschichte der 
Rémischen Literatur to the effect that the introduction and the prose 
proverbs which precede the distichs are of different and later author- 
ship than the distichs themselves, but simply leaves the matter at 
that, without discussing the questions whether the collectio vulgaris— 
the simple proverbs—were taught only to small children, and at what 
date the proverbs and the distichs were brought together. He has 
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taken Bahrens’ text (Poete Latini Minores, Vol. III) and translated 
it. His rendering, in which he claims to have made use of James 
Wright’s version, printed in 1664 (not 1663), and that of Logan, which 
Franklin printed and published at Philadelphia in 1735, does not reach 
the standard of either of these versions. The punning “ Legere enim 
et non intellegere neclegere est” is inaccurately rendered by “ to 
read and not to understand is equivalent to not reading”; “ Plus aliis 
de te quam tu tibi credere noli”’ by ‘“‘ Accept no praise not spoken 
truthfully ” (p. 19); and “ per que semotum vitiis deducitur sevum ” 
by “through which an old age free from vice is produced ” (p. 23). 
E. F. J. 


Dr. SToKEs has long been known for his interest in problems of 
Jewish history. In A Short History of the Jews in England (S.P.C.K., 
5s. 6d.) he has attempted to put into a popular form what has been 
up to now a specialist’s subject. He has produced a readable and 
interesting little volume, but the method of popularisation which he 
has adopted has its drawbacks. He has dispensed with references, 
so that we are sometimes offered such a statement as (p. 56) “A 
MS., no longer in existence, asserted,’’ and find here and there matter 
which is new or little known, some of which we should like to test. 
His criticism of his authorities is evidently not very secure. He 
rightly discounts a quotation from Sir Walter Scott about Jews in 
Elizabethan England on the ground that it comes from a work of 
fiction, but unfortunately applies the same condemnation to a play 
published in 1609 which one would have thought was reasonably 
good authority for social affairs of its own day. He quotes Stow’s 
Survey as an authority for events of 1213 (p. 37), and Holinshed for 
the foundation charter of the House of Convertites (p. 38). Some 
of his remarks on Tallies (p. 15) (in particular the statement that 
tally inscriptions were alternatively in Latin or Hebrew, and the 
implication that tallies were a specially Jewish institution) seem to 
show that he has not consulted articles on this subject in Archeologia 
and the Jewish Historical Society’s Transactions. His remark (p. 10) 
on “a department of the Treasury called the Exchequer of the Jews ” 
is not very exact. There are some verbal slips, e.g. Fines Roll (p. 39) 
and Flores Historie (p. 41). 

E. F. J. 


To contemporaries and the eighteenth century, Andrew Marvell 
was known as a stern Puritan and Republican; it has been left to the 
nineteenth century to discover that the member for Hull was also a 
poet. To all lovers of poetry and the seventeenth century, the little 
record of the tercentenary celebrations and speeches in 1921, Andrew 
Marvell (1621-78): Tercentenary T'ribules (Milford, 68.), edited by 
Mr. W. H. Bagguley, will be welcome. The lectures on Marvell are 
arranged so as to present him from very different points of view, 
and they have all the merits of concision and clarity. There are 
fourteen illustrations, including four portraits of Marvell; and all 
concerned, both in the tercentenary celebrations and in the pro- 
duction of this record, are to be congratulated on a skilfully planned 
and well-executed enterprise. 

D. O. 


Tose who were familiar with Prof. E. B. Greene’s previous works, 
The Provincial Governor and Provincial America, will have approached 
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with confidence The Foundations of American Nationality (American 
Book Company, New York, $2.60), and will, assuredly, not have been 
disappointed in their expectations. The volume (which will be fol- 
lowed by another by Prof. C. R. Fish on The Derelopment of American 
Nationality from 1783 to the present day) is primarily intended “ to 
provide for college undergraduates pursuing an introductory course 
in American history a general manual which will embody, in some 
measure at least, the enlarged knowledge and the new points of view 
made possible by the results of research in recent times.’ It follows 
from the aim of the writer that there is nothing especially brilliant or 
novel in the work. Questions that were once matters of fierce con- 
troversy are dealt with in a tone of cool and sober detachment which 
could not be improved upon. When the volume is throughout so 
well-proportioned and satisfying, it is difficult to point to particular 
passages; but perhaps the chapters on “‘ Westward Expansion,” 
‘* Imperial Problems and Policies, 1760-1766,” and those on “ Inde- 
pendent America” and “ Republican Principles in Reconstruction ” 
are especially admirable. 
H. E. E. 


The author of the curious book England under Edward VII 
(Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d.), has formed the conviction that Edward 
VII, ably seconded by the Ministers who held office during his reign, 
secretly engaged in a vast aggressive conspiracy against Germany. 

It might reasonably be expected that no Englishman would deliver 
so damning a verdict without an array of irrefragable proof presented 
with meticulousaccuracy. Mr.J. A. Farrer, however, appears to lick up 
greedily any German scrap which may poison his mind against his 
own country; as may appear from his list of “ Authorities ” on pp. 6-7 
of his Preface. Amongst them he places Reventlow’s Deutschland 
Auswartige Politik, with the gentle caution that “ This work is rather 
marred by a general avoidance of all reference to the authorities for 
the Count’s statement.” He uses it, however, extensively, though 
his scent for partiality is so keen that it leads him to reject with the 
severest censure the utterance of any British statesman or journal 
which controverts his thesis. 

Mr. Farrer cannot be accurate even when he has no possible motive 
for inaccuracy. He tells us (p. 177) that the Parliament Act “ con- 
fined to one year the right of the House of Lords to stay whatever 
legislation it regarded as uncongenial ”; that George Wyndham was 
Irish Secretary in 1907 (p. 178), that Novi-Bazar was “‘ ceded ” by the 
Austrians in 1908 (p. 228), etc. How then can he expect us to follow 
his guidance in weightier and more controversial matters? We may 
leave Mr. Farrer to himself, with the secure conviction that every 
reader with any regard for accuracy, logic or historical evidence will 
soon close the book with a feeling of mournful contempt. 

C. R. C. 


My Memoirs (Allen and Unwin, 1921, 16s.), by Prince Ludwig 
Windischgratz, contains a first-hand and vivid account of the break- 
up of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy in the autumn of 1918, and is 
particularly detailed with regard to the last hectic days at the end 
of October and beginning of November. In a hasty generalisation 
towards the end of the volume (p. 333) the prince declares, ‘‘ we lost 
the war simply and solely through Karolyi.” But it would not be fair 
to judge these memoirs by that obiter dictum ; and allowance must also 
be made for the heat in which the author occasionally speaks of Tisza, 
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Wekerle, Berchtold, Burian, Apponyi and other ministers who, like 
Windischgratz himself, failed to save either of the two monarchies 
from defeat and revolution. He asserts more than once that he might 
have been Prime Minister of Hungary himself, had he chosen, but 
preferred the humbler though not less difficult post of Food Minister. 
A somewhat different impression of his influence would be drawn from 
the books of Czernin, Nowak, Auffenberg, Szilassy, and even of Andrassy 
himself, who, in spite of the fact that he was Karolyi’s father-in-law, 
was Windischgritz’s leader, so far as he had one. The book is, 
however, original material for Hungarian history at the close of the 
war, though its statements must be accepted with some caution. The 
author has also some interesting things to say about the war on other 
fronts, but was liable to be misled by German misrepresentations, and 
as late as 12 August the Austrian Government was apparently ignorant 
of the German reverses on the Marne which began on 18 July. It 
may be gratifying to read (p. 306) that ‘“‘ the actual break-through 
[on the Piave, 25-7 October] had been the work of two English divi- 
sions,” but it is an exaggeration that they “ had been almost wiped 
out in the operation.”” Ample confirmation is provided in this book 
of the view that the Habsburg collapse was almost complete before 
the Italian victory of those days (see pp. 281, 284, 295). An index 
would have been a useful addition to the volume. 
A, F. 


Mr. A. G. OcILviz in his pamphlet on Some Aspects of Boundary 
Seltlements at the Peace Conference, (“‘ Helps for Students of History,” 
No. 49: S.P.C.K., 6d.) writes with expert knowledge and first-hand 
authority on this important and intricate subject. Scarcely a sentence 
in his admirable exposition will yield its significance without the aid 
of a large-scale map. It is perhaps unfortunate that the merited 
preference which he gives to the 55,555 Austrian General Staff map 
has led him to follow it everywhere in the spelling of place-names, 
without giving any alternative. The Austrian map will, after all, 
only be in the hands of a minority of readers—and the remainder may 
occasionally find themselves in difficulties. 

The procedure at the Peace Conference is clearly sketched in Part I, 
and attention is drawn to the fact that the Territorial Commission of 
experts were never consulted on such crucial points as the Austrian 
frontier with Italy in the Tyrol, on Fiume or Dalmatia or the western 
frontier of Yugo-Slavia with Italy. The importance of transportation 
problems is emphasised in the instances of Upper Silesia (p. 11) and 
the boundary between Hungary and Roumania (p. 24). The latter 
is perhaps the most striking example of the way in which the economic 
convenience of the victor was allowed to outweigh the unchallenged 
national sympathies of a solid block of the vanquished. 

The general impression left on the reader of this work is that the 
delimitation of a frontier requires a combination of the minute topo- 
graphical knowledge of the expert with the balanced judgment of the 
statesman. Mr. Ogilvie incidentally points out (p. 18) how lamentably 
the Treaty of London failed in both these desiderata. 

C. R. C, 


Last year the School of Slavonic Studies in the University of 
London established the Slavonic Review (Eyre and Spottiswoode : 


5s. each number, 15s. annual subscription), to deal with “ the history, 
institutions, political and social conditions, literature, arts, learning 
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and philology of the Slavonic nations.”’ All three editors (Professors 
Sir Bernard Pares and Seton-Watson, and Dr. Harold*Williams) are 
primarily historians; and we are glad to note that the first two 
numbers (June and December’) include important articles by Pro- 
fessor Nevill Forbes on the Russian Chronicles; by M. Gavrilovié, 
the historian who is now the Yugo-Slavian Minister in London, on 
the Early Diplomatic Relations of England and Serbia; and by Pro- 
fessor Seton-Watson on Transylvania from 1003-1605. E. J. D. 


THE close connection between England and one of the Slay 
peoples in the fourteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is 
well illustrated by a paper on “ Bohemian Scholars at the English 
Universities, 1347-1750,” by Mr. R. F. Young, in the January 
number of The English Historical Review (Longmans, 7s. 6d.).2_ Miss 
Chew concludes her careful investigation of the later history of 
scutage by an article carrying it down to the Statute of 1340. After 
that date there is no record of any general levy, though there are formal 
references to scutage in charters; it may therefore be “ regarded as 
marking the end of the attempt by the Crown to insist upon its right 
to scutage. .. . By the end of the fourteenth century tenure by 
knight-service had ceased to provide ... either an army or its 
pay, although it was not till 1661 that the obsolete feudal military 
organisation was finally abolished.” To some readers the most 
interesting part of Mr. Previté-Orton’s short discussion of the doctrines 
of Marsiglio of Padua will be the “ additional note ’’ in which, unlike 
other writers on the history of political ideas, he acknowledges and 
defends his use of the one word “ state’ in translating several Latin 
terms : civitas, regnum, hominum congregatio, etc. Professor Pollard’s 
third article on ‘‘ Council, Star Chamber and Privy Council under the 
Tudors,” dealing with the Privy Council, ends a series which not only 
marks a turning-point in our knowledge of the development of the 
English constitution, but “ helps to explain the contrast between the 
general loyalty to the Tudors and the great rebellion against the 
Stuarts.” E. J. D. 


WE have also received Miss Hilda D. Oakeley’s History and Progress, 
(Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.), essays written and addresses delivered 
during the years while the author has been College and Settlement 
Warden, and Teacher of Philosophy ; Monastic Life in the Middle Ages, 
by Cardinal Gasquet (G. Bell and Sons, 8s. 6d.), a collection of essays 
printed in various periodicals some years ago, which includes an 
interesting paper, printed at Rome in 1919, on “ Great Britain and the 
Holy See, 1792-1806,” a study of the missions of Mgr. Erskine in Eng- 
land and Sir John Hippisley in Rome; The Story of Saint Elizabeth 
of Hungary, by William Canton (Harrap, 2s. 6d.); Horace and his 
Influence, by Professor Grant Showerman (Harrap, 5s. in a series 
entitled, ‘‘ Our Debt to Greece and Rome ”’), the historical chapter of 
which is rather perfunctory ; Princes of Wales, by F. Maynard Bridge 
(H. F. W. Deane and Sons, 8s. 6d.), a pleasant little sketch with 
portraits; and Mid Rival Roses, by H. O. M. Estrange (Selwyn and 
Blount, 78, 6d.), a historical novel of Henry VI’s time, which is better 
than it sounds, 

E. F. J. 


' The Review is to be published thrice yearly, in each academic term. 
* For full contents see the advertisement in the January number of History. 
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